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MONTHLY REVIEW, 
For DECEMBER, 1774. 
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Art. I. 4 Defcription of Patagonia, and the adjoining Parts of South 
America : Containing an Account of the Soil, Produce, Animals, 
Vales, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, &c. of thofe Countries; the 
Religion, Government, Policy, Cuftoms, Drefs, Arms, and Lan- 
guage of the Indian Inhabitants; and fome Particulars relating to 
Falkland’s Iflands. By Thomas Falkner, who refided near Forty 
Years in thofe Parts. Illuftrated with a new Map of the Southern 
Parts of America, engraved by Mr. Kitchin, Hydrographer to his 
Majefty. 4to. 7s. 6d. Boards. Hereford printed, and fold by 
Lewis in Londen. 1774. 


HE Editor of this work informs us, that it is the produc- 
tion of a perfon who refided near 40 years in the fouthern 
part of the American continent, and that he had been employed 
there in furveying and making charts of that country. Whata 
valuable addition to our geographical knowledge might we not 
expect from fuch an Author! It were however to be wifhed, 
that he had diftin€tly fpecified which were the particular parts 
of this immenfe country that he has aétually furveyed, and the 
manner in which the furveys were taken, as a greater degree of 
credit would be due to fuch part of his defcription, than to what 
he has flightly viewed, or has delineated from the accounts of 
others: the neglect of this has rendered the greateft part of his 
map of very doubtful authority, efpecially when we confider 
the extent of country which he has ventured to lay down in 
that map, and the comparatively fmail part, wherever it may 
be, that he can poffibly have furveyed or vifited. 

All the eaftern coaft of South America, from the river of 
Plate to the Streights of Magellan, a tract of about 1400 miles, 
remains hitherto imperfeCly known, it f{carcely affords one good 
harbour, and the country there appears to be almoft an unin- 


habited defart. From the weftern end of the Streights, to- 


Chiloe, which is more than 600 miles of coaft, the only good 
Vou. LI, | Ee harbour 
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harbour of which we have any certain information, was cafually 
difcovered by the Anna Pink, in Commodore Anfon’s voyage 
round the world ; although there is good reafon to fuppofe that 
others may be found on that coaft, whenever it fhall be pro- 
perly examined. The inland parts of this vaft country have 
remained hitHerto wholly unexplored by any intelligent relator. 
A diftinét and accurate account of all thefe particulars would 
be one of the moft interefting prefents that could be offered 
to the Public. 

From the title of the work before us, it muft be confefled 
we expected much, and we are forry to declare that we have 
been greatly difappointed, With refpect to the map, the Reader 
will judge, on perufing the Introduction, of the value of thofe 
authorities on which it is conftructed. 

‘ I do not purpofe, fays Mr. Falkner, to give an account of the 
kingdom of Chili, as Ovales has given an account of it already ; but 
fhall confine myfelf to thofe parts | have feen, and to thofe that are 
leaft known in Europe. 

© The fea-coaft in the map is, for the moft part, taken from Mr. 
D’Anville’s map of South America, as improved by Mr. Bolton ; 
Falkland’s Iflands, from the fateft difcoveries; and the Streights of 
Magellan, from Mr. Bernetti’s map, who was chaplain in Mr. Bou- 
gainville’s fquadron. 

* Ihave made fome alterations in the eaftern fea-coaft, which I 
viewed in the year 1746 ; and about Cape St. Anthony, where! lived 
fome years. In the defcription ef the inland country, I have in ge- 
neral followed my own obfervations; having travelled over great 
part of it, and traced the fituation of places, and their diftances, 
with the rivers, woods, and mountains. WherelI could not pene- 
trate, I have had accounts from the native Indians; and from Spa- 
nifh captives, who had lived many years amongit them, and after- 
wards obtained their liberty. Among many others, from whom I had 
my information, was the fon of Captain Manfilla, of Buenos-Ayres, 
who was fix years prifoner among the Tehuelhets, and who had tra- 
velled over the greateft part of their country ; and likewife the great 
Cacique Cangapol, who refided at Huichin, on the Black River. I 
have endeavoured to draw his likenefs, as well as I could by me- 
mory. His figure and drefs are reprefented on the map, and thofe of 
his wife Huenne, This chief, who was called by the Spaniards the 
Cacique Bravo, was tall and well-proportioned. He muft have been 
feven feet and fome inches in height; becaufe, on tiptoe, I could 
not reach to the top of his head. I was very well acquainted with 
him, and went fome journies in his company. I do not recollect 
ever to have feen an Indian, that was above an inch or two taller 
than Cangapol. His brother, Saufimian, was but about fix feet 
high. The Patagonians, or Puelches, are a large bodied people ; but 
] never heard of that gigantic race, which others have mentioned, 


though I have feen perfons of all the different tribes of fouthern 
Indians, | 
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‘ All my own obfervations, and my inquiries of other perfons, 
oblige me to reprefent the country a great deal broader, from eaft to 
weft, than it appears in Mr. D’Anville’s map ; which I am not able 
to. reconcile to the relations of the Indians, nor to what! obferved 
myfelf, with refpect to the diftances of places. Even in the Spanifh 
country, he is] think miftaken, in making the diftance between 
Cordova and Santa Fe 40 leagues lefs than it is in reality. The road 
is an entire plain, with not fo much as a hillock, between thefe two 
cities ; yet no poftboy will undertake to go it in lefs than four or 
five days ; and the poftboys, in that country, generally travel twenty 
leagues or more in a day. 

‘ The journey between thefe two cities I have myfelf taken four 
times, as well as between both of them and Buenos Ayres. 

‘ I do not believe that any able perfon has made an obfervation of 
the longitude in thefe parts, to be depended upon, in order to fix 
the difterence of meridian of thefe places of the fouthern hemifphere. 
And the miftakes of geographers, in reprefenting this country nar- 
rower than it really is, may be owing to the difficulty of keeping a 
true reckoning in failing round Cape Horn; which is occafioned by 
the velocity and variety of the currents: a particular account of 
which may be found in the Englifh tranflation of Don Ulloa’s Voyage 
to South America, vol. ii. b. iii. c, 2.’ 

Here we may afk, How much of the eaftern fea-coaft did the 
Author view in 1746? Where did he go on fhore there? What 
kind of obfervations did he make ?—It appears to us that his 
view has produced little, if any, frefh information. 

The Rio Gallego is a confiderable river, the mouth of which 
is marked in al] maps ancient and modern. Concerning this 
river Mr. F. has given us nothing new. Theriver Santa Cruz 
he has omitted entirely. Of Port Defire there is a better 
draught in P. Charlevoix’s account of Paraguay; and to the 
north of that port is the beft harbour on the coaft, wholly un- 
noticed by our Author; it is called by the Spaniards, Santa 
Helena. 

It might not perhaps be altogether impertinent to afk another 
queftion: Did Mr. F. ever view the weftern coaft? By his 
filence on that head we muft fuppofe he never faw it; and it is 
to be lamented that on this interefting fubjeét he gives us no 
information. Again, What parts of the inland country did he 
vifit? The fouthern part of his map is evidently the work of 
ignorance, The internal part of it is filled with little ftreams 
that terminate in fmal] lakes, and make the ridiculous appear~ 
ance of fo many tadpoles wriggling their tails amongft the moun- 
tains, forefts, and huts, which feem to be fantattically fcat- 
tered over this vaft unknown tra&t. We can fcarce conceive it 
pofible that a mountainous country of fuch extent, and fubject 
to heavy rain and fnow, fhould not have one confiderable river 
either on the eaft or weftern coaft, to the fouthward of the Rie 
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The inquifitive Reader will alfo inquire, Of what country 
were the native Indians who furnifhed our Author with their 
accounts? And where had the Spanifh captives been detained ? 
One of them, indeed, is mentioned by name ; but what parti- 
cular information he gave, we are not told. 

The account of the great Cacique, Cangapol, feven feet and 
and fome inches in height, favours much of the marvellous; the 
other Indians, only an inch or two taller, furpafs thofe Patago- 
nians meafured by Commodore Wallis, and almoft exceed our 
powers of credulity. 

In Mr. F.’s criticifm on D’Anville’s map of South America, 
he thinks that excellent geographer has reprefented the coun- 
try much too narrow, from eaft to weft. This opinion, we 
have feen, is founded on the relations of Indians, and on the 
diftance between Cordova and Santa Fe, which towns, he fays, 
D’Anville has placed too near each other. He further fuppofes 
that the currents round Cape Horn may have contributed to the 
miftakes of thofe geographers who have made this country too 
narrow. ord 

On thefe particulars we muft remark, that aftronomical ob-. 
fervations are more to be depended on than the vague guefles of 
fuch travellers ; that allowing D’Anville is miftaken in the dif- 
tance of two cities, the error probably does not affect.the general 
outline of his map; and that the currents round Cape Horn, as, 
defcribed in Commodore Anfon’s Voyage, prove juft the contrary 
of what he inculcates to be the fact: for they occafioned the 
fhip’s reckoning to be greatly to the weftward of their true 
place, and had almoft wrecked them on Cape Noir, when by 
the log it lay at a confiderable diftance from them to the eaft. 
In fhart, thefe fuggeftions to the prejudice of D’Anville, fup- 
ported by arguments fo unworthy of a true artift, give us no 
advantageous opinion of our Author’s furveys, or of his own 
map. 

To our remarks on the authorities on which Mr, F.’s map is 
conftructed, we muft add, that when he profefles to have re- 
fided 40 years in thofe parts, he ufes a very indefinite manner 
of expreffion. He feems beft acquainted with Paraguay, and 
the neighbourhood of Buenos-Ayres, neither of which can be 
called Patagonia. Now, how long did he refide in thofe places? 
Perhaps the greateft part of the 40 years. From thence he 
has, we fuppofe, attended fome miflions to the fouthward ; but 
that he has feen any thing beyond the Rio Negro, and the neighe. 
bourhood of Huichin, if even he has been there, appears to us. 
at beft very doubtful. —T he Editor of this work, however, feems 
perfuaded of the utility of its publication ; and probably he-is. 
not miftaken ; for although it contains lefs information than 
the title-page led us to expect, and notwithftanding the map. 
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may be very incorreét, yet a general idea of the different tribes 
of Indians inhabiting this country, and of the traéls of it which 
they occupy, with fome account, though but a flight one, of 
their manners, cuftoms, religion, and language, altogether 
forms a confiderable addition to our former fcanty knowledge 
of this part of the globe: and we have only to regret that the 
information we here receive, is not more accurate, and the 
Author’s authority, in many places, lefs exceptionable. 

The Editor’s Preface contains many judicious obfervations on 
the treaty between France aid Spain called the Family Com- 
pact ; on the partiality fhewn by the Spanifh court to the com- 
merce of France; and on the mutual advantages, political and 
. commercial, which both England and Spain would enjoy, were 
an harmony of councils to unite the two nations, and an inter- 
courfe of commerce to take place, not embarrafled by unfriendly 
and impolitic reftraints. 

The firft chapter of Mr. F.’s defcription treats of the foil and 
produce of the moft fouthern part of Ameriea. The fecond 
gives us a view of the Indian country, with its vales, moun- 
tains, rivers, &c. the great river La Plata, with its branches, 
fifth, and ports. Here we have a defcription of the celebrated 
Cordillera, accompanied with an account of a fpecies of timber- 
tree, which particularly merits the notice of thofe who are at- 
tentive to the profperity of the Britifh navy. 

‘ That part of the Cordillera which lies weft of Mendoza is of a 
vaft height, and always covered with fnow; from whence all this 
chain of mountains is called by the Indians Pfen Mahuifau, or Snowy 
Mountain; or Liu, or Lio Mahvifau, i.e. White Mountain. You 
pafs fome leagues through very pleafant vallies, encompaffed with high 
hills, before you come to the greateft ridge, which is very bigh and 
fteep, with frequent frightful and deep precipices; and in fome 
places the road 1s fo very narrow and dangerous, on account of many 
huge, prominent rocks, that there is {carce room enough for a loaded 
mule to pafs along. ‘The hollows are never without fnow, even 
during the fummer, and in the winter there is great danger of being 
frozen to death. Many have loft their lives, by attempting to pals 
them before the fnows were in fome degree melted. At the bottom 
of thefe precipices, there are many brooks and rivers, which are as 
it were imprifoned, between high, perpendicular banks; and fo 
narrow is the {pace between them, in fome places, that one might 
leap from one fide to the other; but it is impoffible to defcend them. 
Thefe rivers and brooks take many windings within the hills and 
a till they break out into the plains, where they compleat the 

ulk of greater rivers. To afcend, and pafs over the great ridge, is 
commonly one day’s journey, at Mendoza and Coquimbo, and 
much the fame in other places, according to the information I have 
received, 

‘ Thefe hills produce very large and lofty pine trees. Their 


growth is like thofe of Europe, but their wood is more folid and 
Ee 3 harder 
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hasder than ours; it is very white, and makes excellent mafts, as 
well as other materials for thip-building, and is very durable; fo 
that, as Ovales remarks, fhips built in the South Seas often laft 
forty years.’ 

Whether this particular fpecies of pine hath ever been 
brought into England, or any experiment made to afcertain the 
value of the timber, we know not; but if the account here 
given of it be true, the fubject is worthy of our inquiry. 

Mentioning the vokanos, of which it is well known there 
are many in this part of the globe, our Author {peaks of them 
as vying with Vefuvius, or even /Etna, for their fize and fiery 
eruptions. : 

‘ Being, fays he, in the Vuulcan, below Cape St. Anthony, I was 
witnefs to a vaft cloud of afhes being carried by the winds, and dark- 
ening the whole fky. It fpread over great part of the jurifdiction of 
Buenos-Ayres, paffed the River of Plata, and fcattered its contents 
on both fides of the river, in fo much that the grafs was covered 
with afhes. This was caufed by the eruption of a volcano near Men- 
doza; the winds carrying the light afhes to the incredible diftance_ 
of three hundred leagues or more.’ , 

In his enumeration of the living produce of the rivers men 
tioned in this chapter, our Author gives an account of a ftrange 
amphibious animal, an inhabitant of the river Parana. A de- 
{cription of this creature, he fays, has never reached Europe ; 


nor is there, he adds, even any mention made of it by thofe whe 
have defcribed this country. 


* What I here relate, fays Mr. F, is from the concurrent affevera- 
tions of the Indians, and of many Spaniards who have been in va- 
rious employments on this river. Befides, I myfelf, during my re- 
fidence on the banks of it, which was near four years, had once a 
tranfient view of one: fo that there can be no doubt about the exile 
ence of fuch an animal. 

‘ In my firft voyage to cut timber, in the year 1752, up the Pa- 
rama, being near the bank, the Indians fhouted Yaguaru; and look- 
ing, I faw a great animal, at the time it plunged into the water 
from the bank ; but the time was too fhort, to examine it with any 
degree of precifion. 

* It is called yaquaru, or yaquaruigh, which (in the language of 
that country) fignifies the water tiger. It is defcribed by the In- 
dians to be as big as an afs; of the figure of a large, over-grown 
river-wolf or otter; with fharp talons, and ftrong tutks ; thick and 
fhort legs ; long, thaggy hair; with a long, tapering tail. 

‘ The Spaniards detcribe it fomewhat differently; as having a 
long head, a fharp nofe, like that of a wolf, and ftiff, ereét ears. 
This difference of defcription may arife from its being fo feldom feen, 
and, when feen, fo fuddenly difappearing ; or perhaps there may be 
two fpecies of this animal. I look upon this laft account as the moft 
authentic, having received it from perfons of credit, who affured 
me they had feen this water tiger feveral times, It is always found 
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near the river, lying on a bank; from whence, on hearing the leaf 
noife, it immediately plunges into the water. 

‘ It is very deftruétive to the cattle which pafs the Parana; for 
great herds of them pafs every year; and it generally happens that 
this beaft feizes fome of them. When it has once laid hold of its 
prey, itis feen no more; and the lungs and entrails foon appear 
floating upon the water, 

‘ It lives in the greateft depths, efpecially in the whirlpools made 
by the concurrence of two ftreams, and fleeps in the deep caverns 
that are in the banks.’ 

Chap. iii. continues the defcription of the Indian country, 
with Terra del Fuego, and Falkland’s Iflands. His account of 
thefe laft-named iflands agrees, very nearly, with thofe which 
have lately been given by other defcribers; but we here meet 
with a circumftance or two, with refpeé to the claims of France 
and Spain to thofe famous infulated quagmires, which are not 


generally known, though probably very authentic. 

‘ The French, fays our Author, fent people to thefe iflands in the 
time of the laft war, to fecure a port for their fhips coming from the 
Eaft Indies by the South Sea; which courfe they took at that time, 
to efcape the Englifh privateers: but when the war was over, being 
tired of fo wretched a colony, and fo many expences, which now 
ceafed to anfwer, they determined to leave them. But being de- 
firous (if poffible) to recover the money laid out here, they repre- 
fented their new acquifitions in fo favourable a manner to the Spa- 
nifh court, that the King of Spain agreed to pay five hundred thou- 
fand dollars (fome fay eight hundred thoufand, and others enlarge 
the fum to a million) for their ceding them to Spain: whereof the 
King of France was to receive a part, and the reft to go to Monfieur 
Bougainville the proprietor ; befides fome cargoes of goods, bought 
with this money 1n the Rio Janeiro, permitted to be fold in Buenos- 
Ayres. All this the Captain of a Spanith frigate reprefented, with 
a great deal of freedom, to the prefent Governor of Buenos Ayres, 
in the prefence of Monfieur Bougainville; complaining of the trick 
put upon the King of Spain, and protefting that no perfon, com- 
miflioned to receive thefe iflands, could, confiftently with the loyalty 
he owed his Sovereign, or his obligations as a Chriftian, upon feeing 
them, accept the delivery, till he had firft given an account of them 
to the court of Spain; it being evident that they had been grofsly 
impofed upon. onfieur Bougainville did not think proper to con- 
tradi&t what this officer had faid; who, befides being an unexception- 
able eye-witnefs himfelf, could (if neceflary) have corroborated his 
account by the teftimonies of a hundred people, who were lately ar- 
rived with the exportation of the French inhabitants, 

‘ The Spaniards tranfported with their colony two Francifcan 
Friars, and a Governor or Vice-governor; who, beholding their 
fettlement, were overwhelmed with grief; and the Governor, Co- 
lonel Catani, at the departure of the fhips for Buenos-Ayres, with 
tears in his eyes declared, that he thought thofe happy who got 
from fo miferable a country, . that he himfelf fhould be very, ~ 
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if he was permitted to throw up his commiffion, and return to Buenas- 
Ayres, though in no higher ftation than that of a cabbin-boy.’ 

Admitting the veracity of thefe particulars, we need not won- 
der at the contrariety between the accounts of Falkland’s Iflands 
publifhed by our countrymen, and by M, Bougainville; the 
former fo depreciating to the character of thofe iflands,—the 
Jatter fo qualifying, fo encouraging to the idea of a permanent 
fettlement, fo every way favourable to the Jaudable intention of 
making the beft of a bad bargain. 

In defcribing the animals of Patagonia, Mr. F. gives the fol- 
Idwing account of a very valuable {pecies of deer ; 

‘ The anta is of the ftag kind, but without horns. Its body ig 
as big as that of a large afs; its head very long and tapering, end- 
ing in a {mall fnout ; its body very ftrong, and broad at the fhoulders 
and haunches ; its legs and fhanks are long, and ftronger than thofe 
of a ftag ; its feet cloven like thofe of a ftag, but fomething larger; 
its tail fhort, like that of a deer. The ttrength of this animal is 
wonderful ; it being able to drag a pair of horfes after it, when one 
horfe is fufficient to take a cow or a bull. When heis purfued, he 
opens his way through the thickeft woods and coppices, breaking 
down every thing that oppofes him. 1 donot know whether there 
have ever been any attempts to tame this animal, though it is by no 
means fierce, and does no mifchief but to the chacras, or plantations, 
and might be of great fervice, on account of its ftrength, if it could 
be brought to labour.’ 

We have here alfo an account of another fpecies of timber- 
tree found in the mountains of the Huilliches, who inhabit a 
diftri& of the country to the fouth of Valdivia; the Indians 
call it dahual, and the Spaniards alerce, or, according to our pro- 
nunciation, lawal and alerfey. 

‘ It was not, fays our Author, very particularly defcribed to me; 
but [ take it to be of the fir kind. . What is very remarkable in it, 
is its convenience for being fplit into boards, its trunk being natu- 
rally marked with ftraight lines from top to bottom; fo that, by 
cleaving it with wedges, it may be parted into very — boards, 
of any thicknefs, in a better and fmoother manner than if they were 
fawn, Thefe trees are very large, as | have been informed; but I 
cannot pretend to fay what is their general diameter. 

‘ If plants or feeds of this tree were brought over into England, 
it is very probable they would thrive here, the climate being as cold 
as in the countries where it grows ; and it is there reckoned to be 
the moft valuable timber they have, both for its beauty and duration.’ 

Chap. iv. gives an account of the various inhabitants of the 
moft fouthern part of America defcribed in the map. The fifth 
chapter relates to the religion, government, policy, and cuf- 
toms of thefe feveral nations; and we may diftinguifh thefe 
two chapters as forming the moft entertaining part of the work. 
The fixth and laft chapter contains our Author’s account of 
the language of the inhabitants of thefe countries ; —— 
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of the Moluches, which Mr. F, fays he learned, as being the 
moft polifhed, and moft generally underftood. This account 
js curious ; but it were to be wifhed that inftead of the reli- 
gious fpecimens, he had given an u/eful dialogue, in which we 
might be taught to put interefting queftions, requeft necefla- 
ries (efpecially water), and give aflurances of friendfhip: we 
likewife wifhed for a more copious vocabulary. 

It is fomewhat extraordinary that among the numerals of this 
language, the words exprefling ezght and nine are omitted; 
theie however we are able to fupply, from the information of a 
perfon who lived many years with the Aucaas, a :ribe of thefe 
indians ; and we infert the firft ten from his mode of fpelling, 
to fhew that there is fome difference between the diale& of the 
Aucaas and the Moluches : 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Keenya, Eppo, Keela, Mellie, Katchi, Kayi, Selru, Poolbor, Elya, 
1o 


Murré. 

That there is great difference in the languages of Patagonia, 
may be inferred from the ten firft numerals of the Serranos and 
Pampays. They are as follow: Eckel, Too, Dahl, Pa, Demoo, 
Hoo-ée, Toomon, Hotang, Pelzie, Demou-dimack. 

The early navigators were careful to collect fome u/eful words 
in the language of a new difcovered people; but fometimes, we 
imagine, they have been liable to ftrange miftakes in their in- 
terpretations, ‘The hiftorian of Magellan’s voyage has given 
a few words of a Patagonian whom they feized at St. Julian’s. 
The poor favage, apprehenfive of ill treatment, perhaps of 
being eaten, repeatedly roared out Setebos ! The Spaniards fup- 
pofed he was invoking the devil : and Shakefpeare, in his Tem- 
peft, has availed himfelf of the uncouth word, and the abfurd 
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Art. IL. Continuation of the Account of Mr. Bryant's New Syftem or 
Analyfis of Ancient Mythology. See Reviews for June and September. 


FTER the long preparation, of which we have given, in 
A a preceding article, as large an account as the na- 
ture of our undertaking could poffibly admit, our learned Au- 
thor comes to his proper fyftem; which he begins with a dif- 
fertation on ancient worfhip, and the etymological truths 
from thence deducible, exemplified in the names of cities, lakes, 
and rivers. * As, fays he, the divine honours paid to the Sun, 
‘and the adoration of Fire, were at one time almoft univerfal ; 
there will be found in moft places a fimilitude in the terms of 
worfhip. And though this mode of idolatry took its rife in one 
particular part of the world; yet as it was propagated to others 
far remote, the ftream, however widely diffufed, will ftill fa- 
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vour of the fountain. Moreover, as people were determined in 
the choice of their holy places by thofe przternatural phzno- 
mena, of which I have before taken notice; if there be any 
truth in my fyftem, there will be uniformly found fome ana- 
logy between the name of the temple, and its rites, and fitua- 
tion: fo that the etymology may be afcertained by the hiftory 
of the place. The like will appear in refpe& to rivers and 
mountains ; efpecially to thofe, which were efteemed at all fa- 
cred; and which were denominated from the Sun, and Fire, 
I therefore flatter myfelf, that the etymologies, which I fhall 
lay before the Reader, will not ftand fingle and unfupported ; 
but there will be an apparent analogy throughout the whole, 
The allufion will not be cafual, and remote, nor be obtained 
by undue inflexions, and diftortions: but however complicated 
the name may appear, it will refolve itfelf eafily into the origi- 
nal terms: and when refolved, the truth of the etymology will 
be afcertained by the concomitant hiftory. If it be a deity, or 
other perfonage, the truth will appear from his office and de- 
partment, or with the attributes imputed to him.’ 

By maintaining this judicious union between etymology and 
hiftory, Mr. Bryant, through the whole courfe of his work, has 
reflected amazing light on the mythology and worfhip of the 
firft ages, the origin of nations, and the general ftate of the an- 
cient world, His matter, at the fame time, is fo copious, and 
is connected fo clofely together, that we can only purfue the 
method we have hitherto taken of felecting fome few of the 
things which deferve peculiar notice. 

Our Author obferves, that the ancient Cuthites, and the 
Perfians after them, had a great veneration for fountains and 
fireams, which alfo prevailed among other nations, fo as to 
have been at one time almoft univerfal. It mattered not what 
the nature of the water might be, if it had a peculiar quality. 
Many inftances are given of this veneration for waters, and one 
reafon for holding them fo facred arofe from a notion that they 
were gifted with fupernatural powers. 

Mr. Bryant, in vindicating his explication of the word 
Hanes, as fignifying a fountain of light, takes occafion to make 
fome juft ftrictures on the condué& of thofe learned men, who 
regard the Hebrew language as the ftandard, according to 
which ancient terms are to be exprefled and explained. * They 
have not confidered that every other nation, to which we can 
poflibly gain accefs, or from whom we have any hiftory derived, 
appears to have exprefled foreign terms differently from the na- 
tives in whofe language they were found. And without a mi- 
racle the Hebrews muft have done the fame. We pronounce 
all French names differently from the people of that country ; 
and they do the fame in refpe&t to us. What we call a 
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they exprefs Londres: England ag ftile Angleterre. What 
fome call Bazil, they pronounce Bal: Munchen, Munich: 
Mentz, Mayence: Ravenfpurg, Ratifbon. The like variation 
was obfervable of old. Carthago of the Romans was Carche- 
don among the Greeks. Hannibal was rendered Annibas: 
Afdrubal, Afdroubas; and probably neither was confonant to 
the Punic mode of expreffion. If then a prophet were to rife 
from the dead, and preach to any nation, he would make ufe 
of terms adapted to their idiom and ufage, without any retro- 
{pect to the original of the terms, whether they were domeftic 
or foreign. ‘The facred writers undoubtedly obferved this rule 
towards the people for whom they wrote; and varied in their 
expreffing of foreign terms, as the ufage of the people varied; 
for the Jewifh nation, at times, differed from its neighbours, 
and from itfelf, We may be morally certain, that the place, 
rendered by them Ekron, was by the natives called Achoron : 
the Acaron, Axxaguy, of Jofephus and the Seventy. What 
they termed Philiftim, was Peleftin: Eleazar, in their own 
language, they changed to Lazar, and Lazarus: and of the 
Greck cuvsdgiov, they formed Sanhedrim. Hence we may be 
certified that the Jews, and their anceftors, as well as all na- 
tions upon earth, were liable to exprefs foreign terms with a 
variation, being led by a natural peculiarity in their mode of 
fpeech. They therefore are furely to be blamed, who would 
deduce the orthography. of all ancient words from the Hebrew ; 
and bring every extraneous term to that teft. It requires no 
great infight into that Janguage to fee the impropriety of fuch 
procedure, Yet no prejudice has been more common. The 
learned Michaelis has taken notice of this fatal attachment, and 
fpeaks of it as a ftrange illufion. He fays, that it zs the reigning 
influenza, to which all are liable, who make the Hebrew their prin- 
capal fiudy, The only way to obtain the latent purpofe of an- 
cient terms is by a fair analyfis. This muft be difcovered by 
an apparent analogy ; and fupported by the hiftory of the place, 
or perfon, to whom the terms relate. If fuch helps can be ob- 
tained, we may determine very truly the etymology of an Egyp- 
tian or Syriac name, however it may appear repugnant to the 
orthography of the Hebrews.’ 

There were many people called Hyrcani, and cities and ree 
gions, Hyrcania: in the hiftory of which there will be uni- 
formly found fome reference to Fire. The name is a compound 
of Ur-chane, the god of that element. He was worfhipped 
particularly at Ur in Chaldea: and one tribe of that nation were 
called Urchani.——What may feem extraordinary, our Author 
cannot help thinking, that the Hercynian foreft in Germany 
was no other than the Hurcanian, and that it was denominated 
from the god Urcan, who was worthipped here as well as : _ 
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Eaft.—We muft not be furprized to find Amonian names among 


the Alpes ; for fome of that family were the firft that paffed 
them.—Indeed many of the Alpine appellations were Amonian ; 
as were alfo their rites: and the like is to be obferved in many 
parts of Gaul, Britain, and Germany. 

Speaking of Britain and Ireland, Mr. Bryant remarks, that 
both of thefe countries, but efpecially the latter, abound with 
facred terms, which have been greatly overlooked. * I will 
therefore, he adds, fay fo much in furtherance of the Britith 
antiquarian, as to inform him, that names of places, efpecially 
of hills, promontories, and rivers, are of long duration; and 
fuffer little ehange. The fame may be faid of every thing, 
which was efteemed at all facred, fuch as temples, towers, and 
high mounds of earth; which in early times were ufed for al- 
tars. More particularly all mineral and medicinal waters will 
be found, in a great degree, to retain their ancient names ; and 
among thefe there may be obferved a refemblance in moft parts 
of the world. For when names have been once determinately 
affixed, they are not eafily effaced.—I have been aflured by my 
late excellent and learned friend Mr. Wood, that if you were 
to mention Palmyra to an Arab upon the fpot, he would not 
know to what you alluded: nor would you find him at all more 
acquainted with the hiftory of Odznatus, and Zenobia. In- 
ftead of Palmyra he would talk of Tedmor; and in lieu of Ze- 
nobia he would tell you, that it was built by Salmah Ebn Doud, 
that is by Solomon the fon of David. This is exactly conform- 
able to the account in the fcriptures: for it is faid in the book 
of Chronicles, he alfo (Solomon) duilt Tadmor in the wildernefs. 
The Grecian name Palmyra, probably of two thoufand years 
ftanding, is novel to a native Arab,’ 

In treating of the worfhip paid at caverns, and of the ado- 
ration of Fire in the firft ages, our ingenious Writer produces 
many ftriking proofs of the prevalence of thefe two {pecies of 
fuperftition. Men repaired either to the lonely fummits of 
mountains, or elfe to caverns in the rocks, and hollows in the 
bofom of the earth; which they thought were the refidence of 
their gods. At the entrance of thefe they raifed their altars, 
and performed their vows.— When in procefs of time they be- 
gan to ereét temples, they were ftill determined in their fitua- 
tion by the vicinity of thefe objects, which they comprehended 
within the limits of the facred inclofure. Thefe melancholy 
recefles were efteemed the places of the higheft fanétity : and 
fo greatly did this notion prevail, that in after times, when 
this praétice had ceafed, ftill the innermoft part of the temple 
was denominated the cavern.—The cave in Mount Atlas was 
named Co-el, the Houfe of God; equivalent to Ccelus of the 
Romans. To this the people made their offerings: and this 
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was the heaven which Atlas was fuppofed to fupport.—Among 
the Perfians moft of the temples were caverns in rocks, either 
formed by nature, or artificially produced. They had likewife 
Puratheia, or open temples, for the celebration of the rites of 
Fire. —T he caverns in the mountains of Chufiftan were facred 
to Mithras, and were made ule of for his rites. In thefe 
gloomy recefles people who were to be initiated, were con- 
fined for a long feafon in the dark, and totally fecluded from 
all company. During this appointed term they underwent, as 
fome fay, eighty kinds of trials, or tortures, by way of expiae 
tion. Many died in the trial: and thofe who furvived were 
often fo crazed and fhaken in their intellects, that they never 
returned to their former ftate of mind. Some traces of this 
kind of penance may be ftill perceived in the Eaft, where the 
followers of Mahomet have been found to adopt it. 

Mr. Bryant, in his differtation on the Omphi, and on the 
worfhip upon high places, throws great light on feveral prac- 
tices of antiquity, and illuftrates a number of paflages in an- 
cient writers. We can only take notice of fome few of the 
circumftances mentioned by him. The term Omphi, he ob- 
ferves, is of great antiquity, and denotes an oracular influence, 
by which people obtained an infight into the fecrets of futurity. 
As men in the firft ages repaired, with the utmoft reverence, to 
rocks and caverns, as to places of particular fanctity, where 
they thought that the Deity would moft likely difclofe himilelf 
either by a voice, or a dream, or fome other praternatural 
token ; fo, many for the fame purpofe worfhipped upon hills, 
and on the tops of high mountains ; imagining that they hereby 
obtained a nearer communication with heaven,— This practice 
in early times was almoft univerfal, and every mountain was 
efteemed holy. The people who retired to eminences fancied 
that they were brought into the vicinity of the powers of the 
air, and of the deity who refided in the higher regions. But 
the chief excellence for which they were frequented was the 
Omphi, exprefled oun by the Greeks, and interpreted @aa 
xAnduyv, vox divina, being efteemed a particular revelation from 
heaven. In fhort, they were looked upon as the peculiar places 
where God delivered his oracles. The word Omphi, or Am- 
phi, fignifies the oracle of Ham ; who, according to the Egyp- 
tian theology, was the fame as the Sun, or Ofiris. He was, 
likewife, revered as the chief Deity by the Chaldzans, and by 
moft nations in the Eaft. He was ftiled both Ham, and Cham ; 
and his oracles both Omphi and Ompi. In confequence of 
this the mountains, where they were fuppofed to be delivered, 
came to be denominated Har-al-Ompi; which al-ompi by the 
Greeks was changed to OAuymes, Olympus ; and the mountain 
was Called oes OAyame. There were many of this name. 
They 
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They were all looked upon to be prophetic ; and fuppofed to be 
the refidence of the chief Deity, under whatever denomination 
he was fpecified, which was generally the God of Light. For 
thefe oracles no place was of more repute than the hill at Del- 
phi, called Omphi-El, or the oracle of the Sun. But the 
Greeks, who changed Al-omphi to Olympus, perverted thefe 
terms in a manner ftill more ftrange: for finding them fome- 
what fimilar in found to a word in their own language, their 
caprice immediately led them to think of ougpadcs, a navel, 
which they fubftituted for the original word. This they did 
uniformly in all parts of the world ; and always invented fome 
ftory to countenance their miftake. Hence, whenever we meet 
with an idle account of a navel, we may be pretty fure that 
there is fome allufion to an oracle. In refpect to Delphi, they 
prefumed that it was the Umbilicus, or Center of the whole 
earth. 

Speaking of the Omphalus of Jupiter Ammon, defcribed by 
Quintus Curtius, and which that hiftorian has tranflated Um- 
bilicus, and garnifhed with gold and jewels, our Author re- 
marks, that the whole arifes from a miftake in terms, as in 
many inftances before. It was Omphi-El, the oracle of Ham, 
or the Sun: and the fhrine, from whence it was fuppofed to 
proceed, was carried in a boat. The Patera, reprefented as fo 
many filver bafons, were, in reality, the interpreters of the 
oracle. They were the priefts, who, in the facred proceffions, 
walked on each fide, and fupported both the image and the boat, 
in which it was carried.—The cuftom of carrying the Deity in 
a fhrine, placed in a boat, and fupported by priefts, was in 
ufe among the Egyptians, as well as the Ammonites. It is a 
circumftance which deferves our notice, as it appears to be very 
ancient, and had doubtlefs a myfterious allufion.—The perfon 
in the fhrine was their chief anceftor, and the whole pracefs 
was a memorial of the deluge. 

From the fhrines of Amon may be deduced the hiftory of all 


_ oracles.—The Greeks adhered religioufly to ancient terms, 


however obfolete and unintelligible. They retained the name 
of Amphi, though they knew not the meaning ; for it was an- 
tiquated, before they had letters, That it originally related to 
oracular revelation is plain, from its being always found an- 
nexed to the names of perfons famous on that account; and 
from its occurring in the names of men, renowned as priefts 
and augurs, and fuppofed to have been gifted with a degree of 
foreknowledge. We read of Amphiaraus, Amphiloeus, Am- 
phimachus, perfons reprefented as under particular divine in- 
fluence, and interpreters of the will of the gods. Amphion,. 
though degraded to a harper, was Amphi-On, the oracle of 
Apollo, the Sun. | ‘ 
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Mr. Bryant imagines, that the facred influence under the 
name of Amphi is often alluded to in the exordia of the poets, 
efpecially by the writers in Dithyrambic meafure, when they 
addrefs Apollo. ‘Taken in its ufual fenfe (aug: circum) the 
word has no meaning: and there is otherwife no accounting 
for its being chofen above all others in the language to begin 
hymns of praife to this deity, who was the principal God of 
Prophecy. 

The circumftance of the deity being carried about in a fhrine 
was always attended with fhouts and exclamations, and the 
whole was accompanied with a great concourfe of people. 
The ancient Greeks ftiled thefe celebrities the proceffion of the 
P’omphi (Pi being the ancient Egyptian prefix) and from 
hence were derived the words rouxn, and Pompa.— Many places 
were from the oracle called P’ompean : and fuppofed by the Ro- 
mans to have been fo named from Pompeius Magnus ; but they 
were too numerous, and too remote, to have been denominated 
from him or any other Roman. There was, indeed, Pom- 
peie in Campania: but even that was of too high antiquity to 
have received its name from Rome.—Befides the cities ftiled 
Pompean, there were pillars named in like manner; which by 
many have been referred to the fame perfon. But they could not 
have been built by him, nor were they ereéted to his memory. 
This our Author fhews from their hiftory. 

The vine was efteemed facred both to Dionufus and Bac- 
chus.——-T his tree had, therefore, the name of Ampel, which 
the Greeks rendered Ayedos, from the Sun, Ham, whofe pe- 
culiar plant it was. This title is the fame as Omphel before 
mentioned, and relates to the oracular deity of the Pagan world ; 
under which charaéter Ham was principally alluded to. As Mr. 
Bryant has proved that Ampelus, and Omphalus, were the 
fame term originally, however varied afterwards, and difter- 
ently appropriated ; fo, likewife, he has fhewn that the word 
Nympha came from Ain Ompha; and that from Al Ompha 
was derived Lympha. This differed from Aqua, or commoa 
Water, as being of a facred, and prophetic nature. The an- 
cients thought, that all mad perfons were gifted with divina- 
tion; and they were in confequence of it ftiled Lymphati. 

Under the terms, Pator and Patra, our learned Writer in- 
forms us, that he cannot help thinking that the word warnp, 
Pater, when ufed in the religious addrefles of the Greeks and 
Romans, meant not, as is fuppofed, a father, or parent; but 
related to the divine influence of the deity, called by the people 
of the Eaft, Pator. From hence he would infer, that two 
words, originally very diftin@, have been rendered one and the 
fame. The word, Pater, in the common acceptation, might 
be applicable to Saturn—But when it became a title, which 
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was beftowed upon gods of every denomination, it made Jupi- 
ter animadvert with fome warmth upon the impropriety, if we 
may credit Lucilius : 

Ut Nemo fit noftrum, quin Pater optimus Divam eft : 

Us Neptunus Pater, Liber, Saturnus Pater, Mars, 

Fanus, Quirinus, Pater, omnes dicamur ad unum. 
And not only the gods, but the hicrophantz in moft temples ; 
and thofe priefts in particular, who were occupied in the cele- 
bration of myfteries were ftiled Patres: fo that it was undoubt- 
edly a religious term imported from Egypt.—The true name 
of the Amonian priefts was Pater or Pator; and the inftrument 
which they held in their hands, was ftiled Petaurum.—The 
pater, or priefts, were fo denominated from the deity ftiled 
Pator ; whofe fhrines were named Patera, and Petora. “They 
were oracular temples of the Sun, which in after times were 
called Petra, and afcribed to other gods. Many of them, for 
the fake of mariners, were erected upon rocks and eminences 
near the fea: hence the term mere, Petra, came at length to 
fignify any rock or ftone, and to be in a manner confined to 
that meaning. But in the firft ages it was ever taken in a re- 
Jigious fenfe; and related to the fhrines of Ofiris, or the Sun, 
and to the oracles, which were fuppofed to be there exhibited.— 
There is in the hiftory of every oracular temple fome legend 
about a ftone ; fome reference to the word Petra. To clear up 
this it is neceflary to ob- ferve, that, when the worthip of the 
Sun was almoft univerfal, this was one name of that deity even 
among the Greeks. They called him Petor, and Petros; and 
his temple was ftiled Petra. ‘This they oftentimes changed to 
Asbog; fo little did they underftand their own mythology. 

Mr. Bryant's difcoveries, relative to the words Pator and Pa- 
tra, have enabled him to explain the ftrange notion about the 
prophecy of Anaxagoras, the ftory of Tantalus, and feveral 
other curious points of ancient literature. 

The next differtation is entitled, an Account of the Gods of 
Greece; to fhew that they were all originally one God, the 
Sun. Under this article our Author expofes the ignorance of 
the Grecians, and produces very important evidence, in fup- 
port of his pofition. 3 

As there has been much uncertainty about the purport and 
extent of the terms Phoenix and Phcenices, and they are of great 
confequence in the courfe of hiftory, Mr, Bryant hath thought 
proper diftin&tly to ftate their true meaning. They are terms 
of honour, which feem at firft to have been given to perfons of 
large ftature; but in procefs of time were conferred upon 
people of power and eminence.—T here were Phoenicians of va- 
rious countries. They were to be found upon the Sinus Perfi- 
cus, upon the Sinus Arabicus, in Egypt, in Crete, in Africa, 
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in Epirus, and even in Attica.—In fhort, it was a title intro- 
duced at Sidon, and the coaft adjoining, by people from Egypt.— 
It were therefore to be wifhed, that the words Phoenix and 
Phoenicia had never been ufed in the common acceptation; at 
Jeaft when the difcourfe turns upon the more ancient hiftory of 
Canaan. 

The term Cahen denoted a prieft, or prefident ; and it was 
a title often conferred upon princes and kings. Nor was it 
confined to men only: it was frequently annexed to the names 
of deities, to fignify their rule and fuperintendency over the 
earth. From them it was derived to their attendants, and to 
all perfons of a prophetical or facred chara¢ter. [he meaning 
of the term was fo obvious, that it might be imagined no mif- 
take could have enfued: yet fuch is the perverfenels of human 
wit, that it was conftantly mifapplied by the Greeks and Romans. 
They could not help imagining from the found of the word, 
which approached nearly to that of xuwy and Canis, that it had 
fome reference to that animal, and in confequence of this un- 
lucky refemblance they continually mifconftrued it a dog. The 
progrefs and effects of their miftake are fully confidered by our 
Author; and among other things, which juftly merit the notice 
of his readers, he hath endeavoured to fhew, that, in the de(fcrip- 
tions which are left us of the Cunocephali, we have an account 
of an Egyptian feminary of education. The Cunocephali 
were a facred college, of very ancient inftitution, whofe mem- 
bers were perfons of great learning. Hermes was their patron, 
and their fituation was probably in the nome of Hermopolis. It 
is faid of the Cunocephali} that when one part was dead and 
buried, the other ftill furvived ; which can -relate to nothing 
elfe but a fociety, or body politic, where there is a continual 
decrement, yet part ftill remains: and the whole is kept up by 
fucceffion. 

In treating of Chus, ftiled Xeuccs, and Xpueawe, Mr. Bryant 
informs us, that, among the different branches. of the great 
Amonian family, which fpread themfelves abroad, the fons of 
Chus were the moft confiderable ; and, at the fame time, the 
moft enterprifing, They got accefs into countries widely dif- 
tant; where they may be traced under different denominations, 
but more particularly by their family title. ‘This we might ex- 
pect the Greeks to have rendered Chufos, and to have named 
Xucaso, Chufei. But by a fatal mifprifion they uniformly 
changed thefe terms to words more familiar to their ear, and 
rendered them Xevoos, and Xpuoeios, ab if they had a reference 
to gold.—Chus—or, Chuforus, they converted to Xeuowe, 
Chrufor: and, in confequence of thefe alterations, they have 
introduced in their accgunts of the places where they fettled 
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| fome legend about gold.—The name Chus, fo often rendered 


Chrufos, and Chrufor, was fometimes changed to Xpurawoe, 
Chrufaor, and occurs in many places, where the Cuthites were 
known to have fettled. —This repeated miftake of the Grecians, 
of which our Author points out many inftances, arofe in great | 
meature from the term Chufus and Chrufus being fimilar.—But 
there was ftill another obvious reafon for this change, Chus 
was by many of the eaftern nations exprefled Cuth; and his 
pofterity the Cuthim. This term in the ancient Chaldiic, and 
other Amonian languages, fignified gold: hence many cities 
and countries, where the Cuthites fettled were defcribed as 
golden; though they had no relation to gold, but to Chus.— 
By a fimilar miftake, Cal—Chus, the hill, or place of Chus, 
was converted to Chalcus, Xaaxes, brafs. Colchis was pro- 
perly Col—Chus ; and therefore called alfo Cuta, and Cutaia. 
But what was Colchian being fometimes rendered Chalcion, 
Xadruo, gave rife to the fable of brazen bulls; which were 
only Colchic Tor, or towers. 

Mr. Bryant introduces his difcourfe on Canaan, Cnaan, and 
Xvas, and on the derivative Xuxves, with the witty ftrictures of 
Lucian upon the ftory of Phaethon, and Cycnus, as delcribed 
by the poets; and he takes notice, that whatever may have 
been the grounds upon which this fiction is founded, they were 
certainly unknown to the Greeks; who have mifinterpreted 
what little came to their hands, and from fuch mifconftru€tion 
devifed their fables, Phaethon, according to our ingenious 
Writer, though reprefented by many of the ‘poets as the off 
{pring of the Sun, or Apollo, was the Sun. It was a title of 
Apollo, and was given to him as the god of light.—In re- 
fpect to Cycnus and his brotherhood, thofe vocal minifters of 
Apollo, the ftory, which is told of them, undoubtedly alludes 
to Canaan the fon of Ham, and to the Canaanites his polterity. 
The name of Canaan was by different nations greatly varied, 
and ill exprefled ; and this mifconitru€tion among the Greeks 
gave rife to the fable. —Befides this, the Swan was the infigne of 
Canaan, the hieroglyphic of the country. Thefe were the 
caufes which contributed to the framing many idle legends ; 
{uch as the poets improved upon greatly. Hence it is obferv- 
able, that wherever we may imagine any colonies from Canaan 
to have fettled and to have founded temples, there is fome ftory 
about Swans: and the Greeks in alluding to their hymns, in- 
ftead of vxxvaw aspa, the mufic of Canaan, have introduced 
muxvescy acua, the finging of thefe birds: and inftead of the 
death of ‘1 hamus lamented by the Cucnaans, or priefts, they 
have made the Swans fing their own dirge, and foretel their 


ewn funeral. ‘The whole affair of the traditions and ace 
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of the ancients concerning Swans, and their pretended har- 
mony, is explained, by Mr. Bryant, in a mafterly and enter- 
taining manner. 

Under the head of Temple Science, an account is given of 
the firft delineation of countries, and origin of maps; which 
were firft defcribed upon pillars, Our Author from hence is 
enabled to folve the enigma concerning Atlas, who is faid to 
have fupported the heavens upon his fhoulders. ‘Though the 
origin of maps may be deduced from Fgypt, yet they were not 
the native Egyptians by whom they were firft conftru@ted. De- 
lineations of this nature were the contrivance of the Cuthites, 
or fhepherds.—Maps, in after times, were fketched out upon 
the Nilotic Papyrus; and there is likewife reafon to think, that 
they were fometimes delineated upon walls. Mr. Bryant ima- 
gimes, that the fhield of Achilles in Homer was copied froma 
fomething of this fort, which the poet had feen in Egypt; and 
that the garment of Thetis alluded to an hiftorical picture pre- 
ferved in fome tower. We are forry that we cannot infert this 
article at length, as it would have afforded much pleafure to 
our learned and claifical Readers, 

From the Author’s remarks upon the words Tar, Tor, and 
Tarit, we learn that the Greeks, having changed Tor to rav- 
eos, a bull, have invented a number of idle ftories in confe- 
quence of this change. From hence he explains the flory of 
Geryon, and the brazen bulls of Colchis.—We however fome- 
times meet with facred towers, which were really denominated 
Tauri, from the worthip of the myftic bull, the fame as the 
Apis, and Mneuis of Egypt. Such was probably the temple 
of Minotaurus in Crete, where the Deity was reprefented un- 
der an emblematical figure; which confifted of the body of a 
man with the head of a bu'l.—Temples, by the Greeks, have 
been miftaken for deities, and places for perfons. Torone was 
a place in Macedonia, and literally lignifies the tower of the 
Sun. The poets have formed out of it a female perfonage, and 
fuppofed her to have been the wife of Proteus. Amphi-Tirit 
is merely an oracular tower. ‘This too has been changed to a 
female, Amphitrite; and made the wife of Neptune. The 
name of Triton is a contraction of Tirit-On, and fiznifies the 
tower of the Sun, like Torone: but a deity was framed from 
it, who was fuppofed to have had the appearance of a man up- 
wards, but downwards to have been like a fifh.—Cerberus was 
the name of a place, as well as Triton, or Torone, though 
efteemed the Dog of Hell. The term properly. fignifies the 
temple, or place of the Sun. The great Luminary was ftyled 
by the Amonians both Or and Abor ; that is, Light, and the 
Parent of Light : and Cerberus is properly Kir- Abor, the place 
of tha: deity. The fame temple had different names from the 
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diverfity of the god’s titles, who was there worfhipped. It was 
called Tor-Caph-E] ; which was changed to rgimepadcs: and 
Cerberus was from hence fuppofed to have had three heads.— 
Mr. Bryant cannot help thinking, that Otus and Ephialtes, 
thofe gigantic youths, fo celebrated by the poets, were two 
lofty towers. 

The diflertation on Tit and Tith, which were the names 
given to towers when they were fituated upon eminences 
fafhioned very round, abounds with illuftrations of the ancient 
mythology. From thefe we can only felect a few circumftances. 
Tithonus was nothing more than a Pharos, facred to the Sun.— 
The Cyclopian turrets upon the Sicilian fhore fronted due 
Eaft: and their lights muft neceflarily have been extinguifhed 
by the rays of the rifing fun. ‘This may be imagined to be the 
meaning of Apollo’s flaying the Cyclopes with his arrows. 
Tethys, the ancient goddefs of the fea, was nothing elfe but an old 
tower upon amount. Thetis feems to have been a tranfpofition 
of the fame name.—The hiftories of Tityus, Prometheus, and 
many other poetical perfonages, was certainly taken from hiero- 
glyphics mifunderftood, and badly explained.—All the poetical 
accounts of heroes engaging with dragons have arifen from a 
mifconception about the towers and temples, which thofe per- 
fons either founded, or elfe took in war: or if they were 
deities, of whom the ftory is told, thefe buildings were erected 
to their honour.—We often read of virgins, who were expofed 
to dragons and fea-monfters; and of dragons, which laid wafte 
whole provinces, till they were at length by fome perfon of 
prowefs encountered and flain. ‘hele hiftories relate to wo- 
men, who were immured in towers- by the fea-fide; and to 
banditti, who got pofleffion of thefe places, from whence they 
infefted the adjacent country.— There is fo much proof of per- 
fonages having been formed out of places, that our learned 
Writer declares, that he cannot help fufpeéting much more of 
ancient hiftory, than he dares venture to acknowledge. He 
imagines, that Chiron, fo celebrated for his knowledge, was a 
mere perfonage formed from a tower, or temple of that name. He 
entertains the fame opinion with regard to Charon, and Caftor, 
the fuppofed difciple of Chiron.—Trophonius was likewife a 
facred tower; being compounded of Tor-Oph-On, Solis Py- 
‘ thonis Turris.—By the fame analogy we may trace the true 
hiftory of Terambus, the deity of Egypt, who was called the 
Shepherd Terambus. The name is a compound of Tor-Am- 
bus, or Tor-Ambi, the oracular tower of Ham. 

There was another name current among the Amonians, by 
which they called their Acpos, or high places. This was Taph ; 
which at times was rendered Tuph, Toph, and’ Taphos.—— 
The Amonians, when they fettled in Greece, raifed many 
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Tupha, or Tapha, in different parts. Thefe, befide their ori- 
ginal name, were {till farther denominated from fome title of 
the deity, to whofe honour they were ereGted. But, as it was 
ufual in ancient times to bury perfons of diftin@tion under heaps 
of earth formed in this fafhion, thefe Tapha came to fignify 
tombs: and almoft all the facred mounds, built for religious 
purpofes, were looked upon as monuments of deceafed heroes. 
Hence Taph-Ofiris was rendered ragos, or the burying-place 
of the god Ofiris: and as there were many fuch places in 
Egypt and Arabia, facred to Ofiris and Dionufus; they were 
all by the Greeks efteemed places of fepulture. Through this 
miftake many different nations had the honour attributed to 
them of thefe deities being interred in their country.——The 
Greeks fpeak of numberlefs fepulchral monuments, which they 
have thus mifinterpreted. They pretended to fhew the tomb of 
Dionufus at Delphi; alfo of Deucalion, Pyrrha, Orion, in 
other places. They imagined that Jupiter was buried in Crete. 
This error of the Grecians is ftrongly and vigoroufly attacked 
by our Author. He declares, that there never was any thing 
of fuch detriment to ancient hiftory, as the fuppofing that the 
gods of the Gentile world had been natives of the countries 
where they were worfhipped. Upon this fubject he has not 
{crupled to oppofe Cumberland, Uther, Pearfon, Petavius, 
Scaliger, with numberlefs other learned men; among the fore- 
moft of whom is the great Newton. Nay, he has not fcrupled 
to run counter to the opinions of all antiquity. All the Fa- 
thers, who treated on the matter, and many perfons of learn- 
ing befides, fuppofed the gods of the Heathen to be deified mor- 
tals, who were worfhipped in the countries where they died. 
It was the opinion of Clemens, Eufebius, Cyril, Tertullian, 
Athenagoras, Epiphanius, Laétantius, Arnobius, Julius Fir- 
micus, and many others. What is more to the purpofe, it 
was the opinion of the Heathen themfelves; the very people by 
whom thefe gods were honoured: yet ftill, fays our courageous 
Writer, it is a miftake. With fuch a formidable phalanx 
againft him, nothing lefs than the extraordinary abilities and 
literature of Mr. Bryant could give us the expectation of his fi- 
nally obtaining the victory. 

The next fubject of inquiry is Ob, Oub, Pytho, five Ophio- 
Jatria; which the Author begins with obferving, that it may 
feem extraordinary, that the worfhip of the Serpent fhould ever 
have been introduced into the world, and efpecially that it 
fhould almoft univerfally have prevailed. As mankind are faid 
to have been ruined through the influence of this being, we 
could “eee that it would, of all other objects, have been 
adopted %s*%the moft facred and falutary fymbol, and rendered 


the chief objet of adoration: yet fo we find it to have been. 
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Of this, ample proof is produced in the courfe of the diflerta- 
tion; and it is fhewn, that as the worfhip of the Serpent was 
of old fo prevalent, many places, as well as people, from thence 
received their names. * It would be a noble undertaking, fays 
Mr. Bryant, and very edifying in its confequences, if fome per 
fon of true learning, and a deep ry into antiquity, would 
go through with the hiftory of the Serpent.” We can think 
only of two men to whom we would recommend fuch an hif- 
tory; and thefe are Mr. Bryant himfelf, and Mr. Farmer of 
Walthamftow. Were both thefe Gentlemen to undertake the 
fubject, new and very different obfervations might probably be 
the refult of their inquiries. 

The laft article we fhal] mention at prefent, is the Cuclopes 
or Cyclopes. The Author takes notice, that he may appear 
prefumptuous in pretending to determine a hiftory fo remote 
and obfcure ; and which was a fecret to Thucydides two thou- 
{and years ago. Yet this is his purpofe. ‘The gigantic Cy- 
clopes, he informs us, were originally Ophite, who worthip- 
ped the fymbolical Serpent.—But we muft not look for the 
Cyclopians only in the ifland of Sicily, to which they have. been 
by the poets confined. Memorials of them are to be found in 
many parts of Greece, where they were recorded as far fupe- 
rior to the natives in fcience and ingenuity.—The Grecians, 
however, have fo confounded the Cyclopian deity with his vo- 
taries, that it is difficult to fpeak precifely of either. — The Cy- 
clopian deity was Ouranus, and the Cyclopians were his priefts 
and votaries: fome of whom had divine honours paid to them, 
and were efteemed as gods.—T he Cyclopians were particularly 
eminent for their fkill in building. ‘They founded feveral cities 
in Greece, and conftructed many temples to the gods, which 
were of old in high reputee—They were an Amonian colony, 
and every circumttance recorded concerning them witnefles the 
country from whence they came.——T hey were of the fame fa- 
mily as the Cadmians, and Phenices ; and as the Flivites, or 
Ophites who came from Egypt, and fettled near Libanus and 
BaaleHermon, upon the confines of Canaan.—There was a 
place in Thrace called Cuclops, where fome of Cyclopian race 
had fettled. Hence Thrace feems at one time to have been 
the feat of fcience.—The notion of the Cyclopes framing the 
thunder and lightning for Jupiter, arofe chiefly from the Cyclo- 
pians engraving hieroglyphics of this fort upon the temples of 
the deity.—As they were great artifts, they probably were fa- 
mous for works in brafs and iron: and that circumftance in 
their hiftory may have been founded in truth, 

[To be continued. ] 
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Art. HI. Conclufion of the Hiftory of Famaica : or, general Survey of the 
Ancient and Modern State of that Ifland, with Reflections om irs Situ- 
ation, Settlements, Inhabitants, Climate, Produ&s, Commerce, Laws, 
and Government. 


N a former Review * of this Hiftory of Jamaica, we obferved 

among other things, how feelingly the Author had defcrib- 
ed thofe political diftempers, which owe their exiftence to va- 
rious extrinfecal caufes; and from his faithful and patient 
manner of reprefenting thofe exotic evils, he appears to us, to be 
tacitly foliciting a catholicon to abate their malignitykx—Upon 
Jooking further into this performance, we find in /efe redit, our 
Author refumes his character, and proceeds like a man of in- 
genuity and fentiment, to prefent us with the beauties and de- 
formities of his country and countrymen ; to the end, that by 
proper attention and legal difcipline, the one may be improved 
and preferved; the other corrected and reclaimed. 

Our Author throws out various lures to court the induftrious 
into thofe beautiful patches, with which nature has adorned 
the face of the Weftern Ocean. He firft removes the terror of 
climate, by moderating the exceffive heats. Let him fpeak his 
own feelings, and ‘et us attend to his philofophical reafoning 
on local and relative heat and cold, which are fo fenfibly dif- 
tinguifhed in the different parts of the ifland; from whence 
we thall be convinced, that a man has no occafion for a garment 
of the afbeftos to prevent his being confumed by the {corching 
rays of a tropical fun. 

‘In advancing from the fea coaft towards the mountains, fays our 
Author, every mile produces a fenfible change towards a cooler tem- 
perature ; and, after arriving among the mountains, there 1s feldom 
any caufe to complain of too much heat. In Auguift, and in the 
evening of a day that was thought exceflively fultry in the lowlands, 
I have found a fire very comfortable in Pedro’s Cockpits, in St. 
Ann’s, On the fummit of Guy’s Hill, Monte Diablo, Carpenter's 
Mountains, and others, | never experienced a troublefome heat even 
at noon, undera vertical fun. The fea-coait is likewife marked 
with this irregularity; and is more or lefs hot, according as it is 
more or lefs open to the free, perflation of the fea-breeze. ‘Che 
greateft degree of heat on the higher mountains rarely, I believe, 
exceeds feventy-five on Fahrenheit’s fcale ; but the general {tation 
of the thermometer there is from fixty to fixty nine or feventy. ‘The 
north fide of the ifland is in general cool, pleafant, and very 
healthy, except on the flat low parts, bordering upon the coait. 
The difference of atmofphere here from the fouth fide is evident from 
the lefs power of the fun in forwarding maturity. The canes on the 
fouth fide are ripe and fit to cut in the beginning of January; but 
the north fide crops do not commence till the Jatter end of March, 
or fometimes later. The greater frequency of rain, and cloudine(s 
of the atmofphere, with other correfponding caufes, obftruct the folar 





* See Review for Auguft. 
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influence, retard yegetation, and prevent the canes from coming ear- 
Jier to maturity. It is likewife to be confidered, that, when the iua 
is moving in the fouthern tropic, the mountains caft a fhade over a 
very large tract of this fide of the country, till he has attained to 
fome height above the horizon ; and this is repeated before he fets: 
fo that thefe parts have not.near fo much of his genial warmth as their 
oppofites in the fouthern dutri€t. So the altitude of the Blue Moun- 
tains caufes, every morning during the hotter months, a very apree. 
able fhade to a large part of Liguanea, ftretching weftward from their 
foot. At fuch times of the year, the fun’s difk continues, unper- 
ceived by the inhabitants, on that part for a confiderable time; the 
view of it being intercepted by that immenfe wall of high land. 
From this variety of climate it muft appear, that heat and cold are 
here entirely local and relative; depending on fituation, whether low 
and level ground, or elevated and mountainous; on the propinquity 
er diftance of hills, open to a free current of air, or barricadoed 
round ; deep vales encircled by hills, being liable to colle& the heat 
as it were into a focus, and in fome degree fcreened from a fteddy 
wind ; on the nature of the foil, whether clay, fand, marfhy, chalk, 
or marle, rocky, or other mixtures. [his flews the abfurdity of 
conveying an idea of the climate of any country in general, by a de- 
{cription which is only applicable to certain parts of it. The 
breadth of the ifland, and great elevation of the mountainous ridges 
towards its center, give it advantages that none of the fmaller ifles 
poffefs. The atmofphere, being much heated and rarefied near the 
fea-coaft during the day-time, is, according to the obvious laws of 
nature, fucceeded by the denfer air of the mountains, which rufhes 
in conftant ftreams from fun fet till an hour or two after fun-rife ; 
whence it happens, that every part of the coaft is ventilated. by this 
Jand-wind, as it is called, fowing towards all the points of the com- 
pafs ; and that, in the middle of the mountainous region, there is 
often no fenfible motion of the air, though at the very fame time a 
frefh land.breeze, proceeding from that quarter, is felt by the inha- 
bitants on the low-lands, near the coaft, and on both fides the 
ifland.’ 

The early and latter rains, fo often mentioned in facred 
hiftory, pay the fame grateful tribute tothe weftern, as they do 
to the eaftern regions; thefe feafons, as they are termed, are 
expected with much anxiety; they being as eflentially necef- 
fary to fertilize the plantations of Jamaica, as the interluency 
of the Nile is, to thofe immeafurable tracts, extending from 
Abyffinia to Grand Cairo; they determine the wealth of the 
ifland, and the planter is a prince or a beggar, from the pre- 
fence or abfence of thefe benignant fhowers. ‘The Author 
prefents us with an entertaining picture in defcribing the ap- 
proaches of thefe equinoétial vifitors. 

‘ The heavy rains, which (if the feafons are regular) fhould fall in 
May and Oétober, feem to owe their origin entirely to the fhifting of 
the wind from N.E. to S. or S. E. in the former month, and from 
§. E. to N.orN.E. in the latter. During this contention for the 
maftery, the light airs, which then gently agitate, are variable and 
wnfteady ; by which means the vapours are exhaled in ae 
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from the fea, and accumulated from all points, till the force of the vic- 
torious current, always violent at firft, condenfes, and impelsthem down 
in deluges. The irregularity of the feafons, or failure of themin May,I 
apprehend, is to be afcribedtoan unufual feeblenefsand hort duration 
of the Norths in particular years, as well as to the uncommon vigour 
and permanency of the fea breeze in thofe years; by which means 
the vapours are not fuffered to accumulate, but are continually driven 
en, in one dire&t track, without oppofition, and therefore do not fall 
upon the ifland. For fome time preceding the rainy feafon, its ap- 
proach is announced by feveral prognoittics. Corufcations of light- 
ning are feen towards night in all parts of the horizon, though not 2 
cloud then perceptible: at other times, thunder-clouds are obferved 
to continue hovering near the coafts, or over the mountains; and the 
fcintillations of a faint lightning playing around their edges very 
beautifully, in a thoufand different figures and directions, during al- 
moit the whole night. As the feafon draws nearer, a black bank of 
vapours is beheld, for feveral days, rifing a few degrees above the 
fouthern horizon. ‘The fea breeze at this time is light and fluttering. 
In a few days time the rain comes on, ufhered in with ftrong guits 
of wind, and hollow thunder at intervals. Nothing can be more 
awful and majeftic than the flow and folemn advance of thefe gloomy 
vapours, which darken the air, and obfcure the fun for feveral days. 
The thunder is foon filenced; and then the rain, after {pending its 
fury in.cataracts (for I cannot call them fhowers), drops foftly down 
in a kind of drizzle during the remainder of the feafon. The rain 
goes off generally asit came in with fome thunder; after which, the 
regular wind, whether breeze or north, fets in with a fteady current. 
The air, thus purified and reftored to its elatticity, is then inexpreflibly 
agreeable ; the fun refumes his accuitomed {plendour ; andall nature 
feems enlivened.’ 

He then heightens the colouring.—* When the fun is retired, the 
clouds foon move away, and fhortly difappear below the horizon, or 
wafte into the atmofphere, ‘The beautiful azure canopy then opens 
to view, ftudded with innumerable twinkling orbs: the moon-light 
nights are particularly fine, the clearnefs of ether aflifting her luttre, 
and conitituting her the parent of a fecond day; which though lefs 
dazzling to the eye, is, from its greater coolnefs and placidity, more 
grateful to the mind, and foothing to the {pirits, than the fplendid 
irradiations of the fovereign luminary. inthe moon’s abfence, her 
funétion is not ill fupplied by the brightnefs of the milky way, (which 
In this part of the world is tranfcendenely beautitul,) and by that 
glorious planet Venus, which appears here like a little moon, and 
glitters ‘with fo refulgent a beam, as to caft a fhade from trees, 
buildings, and other objects; fo that the nights are very feldom fo 
obfcure as to puzzle a traveller, 

‘No objeét of nature, I think, can be more pleafing and pictue 
refque, than the appearance ofthe heavens about fun-fet, at the clofe 
of almoit every day; when that majeftic orb feems perched for a 
while on the fummit of a mountain: its circumference is dilated by 
the interpofing vapour ; and here, detained in view by the refraétion 
of rays, it looks as if refting fome moments from its career, and in 
fufpence before its departure: on a fudden it vaniihes, leaving a 
tra of fplendour aloft, which ftreaks the clouds, accarding to their 
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different pofitions and diftances, with the moft lovely and variegated 
tints that the happieft fancy can imagine. I have often withed, 
upon thefe occafions, for fome capital painter, to copy from {fo per. 
fet and elegant an original. Scenes of this kind are fo frequently ex- 
hibited here, that they ceafe to attract the admiration of the inhabi- 
tants in general ; for novelties are apt to ftrike the eye much more than 
the mott beautiful objects conftantly feen. Yet Mr. James Dawkins, 
well known for his tafte and endowments, after having vifited the 
moft celebrated countries of the Eaft, ufed to declare, that he thought 
this ifland one of the lovelieft {pots he had ever beheld. Nor do I 
think him partial to his xatale folum in this teftimony of approbation ; 
for the gentlemen of this ifland are not accufed of entertaining fuch 
prejudices; and other travelled connoiffeurs have concurred in the 
like opinion.’ 

Having now opened a moft delectable profpect, to tempt the 
honeft, but friendlefs adventurer, to fet off for the Weft Indies ; 
he proceeds to enumerate the bleffings which Providence has fo 
unfparingly beftowed upon the many iflands in the neighbour- 
hood of Jamaica. And here he takes occafion to introduce an 
inftance of that wonderful impulfe in the turtle, which fo ob- 
vioufly governs the whole animal creation; and to fhew, from 
their vaft abundance, what plenty of delicious food they afford 
the inhabitants of the Caymanas, three {mall iflands lying 30 or 
40 leagues from the weft end of Jamaica. 

‘ The inftiné which directs the turtle to find thefe iflands, and to 
make this annual vifitation with fo much regularity, is truly wonder- 
ful. The greater part of them emigrate from the gulph of Honduras, 
atthe diftance of 150 leagues; and, without the aid of chart or com- 

afs, perform this tedious navigation with an accuracy fuperior to the 
ft efforts of human fkill; infomuch that it is affirmed, that veffels, 
which have loft their latitude in hazy weather, have fteered entirely 
by the noife which thefe creatures make in fwimming, to attain the 
Caymana ifles. The females are faid to lay no lefs than goo eggs; 
which circumftance, if true, may account for the conftant amazing 
multiplication of their fpecies in thefe feas, When the feafon for 
hatching is paft, they withdraw to the fhores of Cuba, and other large 
iflands in the neighbourhood ; where they recruit, and in about the 
{pace of a month acquire that delicious fat for which they are in fo 
much efteem. In thefe annual peregrinations acrofs the ocean, they 
refemble the herring’ fhoals : which, by an equal providential agency, 
are guided every year to the European feas, and become the exhautt- 
lefs fource of profit to the Britifh empire. The fhore of the Cay- 
manas being very low and fandy, is perfectly well adapted to receive 
and hatch their eggs ; and the rich fubmarine paftures around thelarger 
iflands afford a fufficient plenty of nourifhing herbage, to repair the 
wafte which they neceflarily have undergone. Thus theinhabitants of 
all thefe iflands are, by the gracious difpenfation of the Almighty, 
benefited in their turn ; fo that, when the fruits of the earth are defi- 
cient, an ample fuftenance may ftill be drawn from this never-failing 
refource of turtle, or their eggs, conducted annually as it were into 
their very hands,’ 
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Where is the independent {pirit who would not with to take up his 
refidence in the hofpitable ifland of the Grand Cayman, removed from 
every idea of tyranny, and under the government of Nature’s gentlett 
jaws ; as pictured by our Author ?—* The Grand Cayman is the only 
one of the three iflands conftantly inhabited. The land is fo low, 
that, four or five leagues off, it cannot be feen from a fhip’s quarter- 
deck; but is generally known by the trees upon it, which are lofty, 
and appears at that diftance like a grove of mafts emerging out of 
the ocean. ‘This ifland is about one mile and a half in length, and 
about one mile in breadth. It has no harbour for veffels of burthen: 
but the anchorage on its S. W. coaft is moderately good. On the 
other, or N. E. fide, it is fortified with reefs of rocks, between which 
and the fhore, in f{mooth water, the inhabitants have their craals for 
keeping turtle. The prefent race of inhabitants are faid to be de- 
fcendants from the Englifh Buccaniers: and in all amount to about 
160, white men, women, and children. Although the ifland is an 
appenage of Jamaica, and fo underftood by the law of 1711, which 
enacts, ** that no perfon fhall deftroy any turtle eggs upon any 
iiand or quays belonging to Jamaica;” the people upon it have 
never been an objeét of the legiflature of that colony: they have a 
chief, or governor of their own choofing, and regulations of their 
own framing ; they have fome juftices of the peace among them, ap- 
pointed by commiffion from the governor of Jamaica; and live very 
happily, without fcarcely any form of civil government. Their po- 
verty and {mallnefs of number fecure them effectually from thofe 
animofities that difturb the peace of larger focieties; yet they are not 
without a fenfe of decorum in their manner of living. ‘Their tran- 
quillity depends much on a due prefervation of good order. Their 
governor and magiftrates decide any matter of controverfy arifing 
among them, without appeal. Their fingle men and women, who 
intend cohabiting together, for the moft part, take a voyage to Ja- 
maica, which is only a fhort and agreeable tour on the water, get 
themfelves married with the proper folemnity, difpofe of their turtle, 
and then return home to their friends. No part of the world per- 
haps, is more healthful than this fpot: the air, coming to them 
over a large tratt of fea, isextremely pure; the long lives and vigour 
of the inhabitants are certain proofs of its falubrity. The element 
that furrounds them affords the greateft abundance of fifh and turtle, 
the latter efteemed the moft wholefome of all Weft-India food, and 
beft acreeing with the climate. The foil, toward the middle range 
of the ifland is very fertile, producing corn and vegetables in plenty ; 
fo that the inhabitants are able to breed hogs and poultry more than 
fuficient for theirown ufe.” _ 

Our Author glances at the advantages which England at pre- 
fent obtains from her trade with Jamaica; and like a faithful 
patriot dwells upon the improvable value of that ifland to the 
mother country, if her real intereft was attended to abroad, 
and affifted at home; and moft of the arguments he advances 
to fupport his poftulatum, carry conviction with them. After 


many elaborate calculations, and plans of improvement, he exe 


claims ; wh 
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¢ What a field is here opened to difplay the comforts and bleffings 
of life, which this commerce diftributes among fo many thoufands of 
induftrious fubje&ts in the mother-country! What multitudes parti- 
cipate the fuflenance and conveniences derived from it, who, without 
it, would either ceafe from exiftences or not exift to any ufeful pur. 
pofe! Ifwe fhould carry our ideas further, and imagine double the 
number of acres to be occupied in the ifland, and equally cultivated, 
it would then yield a profit of full two millions and a half yearly to 
our mother-country ; a grand profpect this of future maturity, which 
offers a large {phere for the exercife of patriotifm! To eftablih 
wholefome laws; to help and promote induftry, commerce, and trade; 
to adminifter impartial juftice; to reclaim uncultivated lands, and 
make them profitable ; is to ftrengthen a ftate, more than it can be 
by conquefts ; it is, in fhort, to acquire new countries and a new 
community of ufeful fubjects, without ern any one perfon mi- 


_ ferable, or fhedding one drop of human blood. The prefent fitua- 


tion and circumftances of Jamaica afford opportunities of ftrengthene 
ing and improving it, by various means (fome whereof I have pre- 
fumed to fuggeft,) and that, not only without making any one mi- 
ferable, but by beftowing real happinefs; by adopting the fenti- 
ments of a mild and free government ; by relieving from indigence 
and oppreflion, and inviting ftrangers to a comfortable means of fub- 
fiftence for themfelves and their pofterity ; there is no doubt, but if 
this ifland was well inhabited, and its lands fufficiently cultivated, it 
could not fail to reward the moft liberal attention beftowed upon it, 
by becoming infinitely more valuable to Great Britain than it is at 
prefent.’ 

It appears from the quantity of fugar imported into England 
from Jamaica, that the fpirit of planting has of late years much 
increafed the number of fugar-works ; it is neceflary therefore, 
that induftry and ceconomy fhould keep pace with that avidity 
for caneeplanting. Cultivating the wafte for the breed of mules 
and cattle would undoubtedly yield to the private as well as 
public value of every eftate ; we may venture to affert, from the 
information we have received, that in thofe two articles, the 
ifland might fave annually 50,0001. and if we combine every ad- 
{cititious circumftance arifing from a vigorous cultivation, 
what immenfe treafure pours in upon the expanded mind ! 

But if we believe our Author, we feem to want courage to 
eatch at thofe many advantages, which commerce prefents us 
with. He fixes this accufation particularly to a valuable difco- 
very, from an experiment upon the Cactus or Indian-fig; we 
will give his own words in evidence to fupport the charge, 

* It is well known that thefe plants bear a fucculent fruit or berry 
at the extremity of their leaves, filled with a juice of a delicate red 
colour, and agreeable tafte. This juice is the natural food of the co- 
chineal infe&t, which owes to it the value and property it poffeffes, as 
a dyein fome of our principal manufactures. The exuviz and ani- 
mal falts of the infe&t are, from the minutenefs of its parts, infepa- 
rable from the effential principles of the dye; wheuce it ne oh 
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fach an heterogeneous mixture muft neceflarily deftroy the brilliancy 
of colour inherent in the juice of this fruit ; and that the juice itfelf, 
which alone contains the dying principle, muft, if unmixed and 
brought to confiftence, yield a true perfect colour, lively and bril- 
liant, as we find itin its natural ftate. 

‘ Upon this hypothefis Mr. David Riz, an ingenious gentleman of 
Kingfton in this ifland, proceeded in feveral experiments, to obtain 
from the plant, artificially, what nature accomplifhed in the infec, 
and at length happily fucceeded by infpiffating the juice; but the 
means he ufed are not yet communicated to the public. Encouraged 
by this difcovery, he went to England with feventy-fix procefles 
differently manufactured, to try which would anfwer beft as a fub- 
ftitute to the cochineal. After a great number of experiments, he 
found one procefs which communicated a crimfon colour to filk and 
wool, fuperior to that given by cochineal ; trials of which were made 
before a number of the principal] dyers in and about London, at the 
mufeum of the Royal Society, invited there for that purpofe. He 
alfo found two other procefles, which promifed, with very little al- 
teration in their manufa¢tory, to afford the colour-making dyes of 
fcarlet and purple. Upon a moderate calculation it was found, that 
his colour would go further than three times the quantity of cochi- 
neal, which he accounted for by remarking, that there is a great 
part of the infect, as its fkin, &c, which affords no dye, but that the 
whole of his procefs was genuine colour, with little or no imparity.’ 

‘ Notwithftanding the advantages that might be derived to the 
nation from this gentleman’s difcovery, he met upon the whole with 
very little encouragement to profecute his manufacture. It was faid, 
that ‘* our commerce with Spain would be hurt by it ;” for this very 
reafon it ought to have been encouraged. Iam a firanger to the 
annual importation of cochineal from the Spaniards, but the quan- 
tity muft certainly be very confiderable, as it is fo largely confumed 
in our fabrics, and medical compofitions ; but whatever the quan- 
tity may be, it is evident that the procefs difcovered by Mr. Riz, 
gave promifes of rendering the importation of that article wholly 
unneceflary ; and as his colour, weight for weight, was found to go 
further in dying fabrics, than thrice the quantity of cochineal, a 
great faving would be made by the dyers themfelves, and their fa- 
brics would be afforded at a cheaper rate, all which makes in favour 
of the national balance of trade. There is no doubt but the in- 
ventor, for a competent reward (of which he is well deferving,) 
would have publifhed the fecret of his procefs; thoufands of acres 
now wafte in Jamaica, might be cultivated with this plant, with little 
trouble or expence; and a quantity obtained anfwerable to the home 
demand.’ 

Our Author endeavours to call forth an attention in the 
people of Jamaica to advance the intereft of their country, by 
pointing out the infinite ufe that may be made of their 2c0 
rivers, which are permitted to glide idly through their ifland, 
many of them unknown, and all of them unregarded ; he urges 
the experiment he recommends, by telling them, that the 
planters of Hifpaniola give fecundity to their land, by leading 
the rivers through their eftates from their furtheft fource, and 
keeping 
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keeping as it were the command of the feafons in their own 
hands. His remark upon our people’s neglect, founded upon 
eneral obfervation, is judicious and perfuafive : 

‘One fuccefsful attempt of this nature would have more force of 
perfuafion to recommend it, than all the arguments a writer can 
make ufe of ; operations of this fort appear unfortunately enveloped 
with horrid difficulties to all thofe (and they are the greater part of 
mankind,) who chufe to take nature as they find her, and are {0 ac- 
cuftomed to follow abeaten tract, that they trembleto leaveit, foralmoft 
any confideration ; the rifque feems great, the advantage uncertain ; 
it requires perhaps a mind particularly framed, to weigh impartially 
the whole bufinefs of any projected improvement, and penetrate at 
once into the practicability of effecting it ; to compare the expence of 
accomplifhing it, with the benefit it is defigned to procure; and 
laftly, when refolved, to perfevere with unabated fteadinefs. Such 
minds fet out with a difpofition to conquer difficulties, not to create 


them ; are prepared to encounter any that may happen to fart up, 
and are therefore generally fuccefsful.’ 


When he looks towards this country for affiftance, he adverts 
to the wifdom of Cromwell, who eftablifhed a committee in the 
houfe of commons for colony affairs ; but with fubmiffion to 
our Author, the board of trade is a wifer taftitution; itis a 
perpetual committee, always exifting, and better informed of the 
ftate of the iflands, than a fhifting, unfteady, fet of people can 
poffibly be. If the committee of correfpondence in Jamaica 
would explain their wants, to the aflociated body of Weft-India 
merchants in London, they would be the moft effential agents 
to forward and enforce a requeft to the lords of trade; and if 
any matter fhould be agitated in parliament againft the intereft 
of Jamaica, fo many of thofe merchants having a feat in the 
houfe of commons, and being matters of every fubject that may 
affect their trade, would be infinitely preferable to any felect 
committee difinterefted in, or perhaps prejudiced againft, the 
iflands from a political pique, arifing from the pride and petu- 
lancy of fome opulent, independent planter. 

Our Author ftrongly commends the French policy, which fo 
wifely contrives not only to multiply /ett/ements in their colonies, 
but by inviting commerce from every fourge, to enrich them. 
Befide, they fortify and fecure their country by thefe additional 
barriers, and the confequent increafe of people: and all this, 
without the affiftance of, or encouragement from, nature. He 
{peaks with aftonifhment of the progrefs the French have made 
at Cape Nichola Mole in Hifpaniola, a fpot barren and unpro- 
miling, and with nothing but fituation to give fpirit to the un- 
dertaking. After prefenting us with the Code Noir, and an 
edict for the better government of flaves, he obferves: 

‘ If the principles and genius of the French government are at all 
con{picuous in the preceding example, which has been given of their 


civil and political ordinances refpecting their negroe flaves, and flave 
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owners; they are ftill more fo, in the other departments of their 
colony-fyftem. Thefe manifeft a degree of forecait, prudence, and 
vigour, that are not fo obfervable in any movement of our own tor- 
pid machine. There is afpirit in the French monarchy, which per- 
vades every part of their empire; it has felect objects perpetually in 
view, which are fleadily and confiftently purfued ; in their fyftem the 
ftateis at once the fentient and the executive principle. It is in thort, 
all foul; motion correfponds with will ; action treads on the heels of 
contrivance; and fovereign power, ufefully handled and direéted, 
hurries on, in full career, to attain itsend. With us, the liberty to 
which every corporate fociety, and every individual member of thofe 
focieties, lays claim, of independent thinking and acting, excludes 
almoft a poffibility of concurrent exertion, to any one finite and de- 
terminate point.’ 

He then gives us an account of the trade to Cape Nichola.—‘ The 
number of veffels cleared in the year 1772, from the cuftom-houfe, 
amounted to between two and three hundred fail, confifting chiefly 
of brigs and fnows, with fome few fhips, all from different ports of 
North America. Adding to thefe, the other foreign veflels, the 
French coafters, and European traders, the whole amount is not 
much fhort of four hundred fail, Mott of the veffels bound to Ja- 
maica from North America call in here, and few of them but are 
complaifant enough to pay another vifit on their return. 

‘ The veffels which load or unload here, for the greater part, lie 
clofe to the town, with their ftern anchors on the beach, which fhews 
how conveniently this place is adapted, in every point, to invite trade, 
and expedite mercantile tranfactions. 

‘When we reflect that lefs than ten years ago, it had neither 
houfe, nor inhabitant, it appears next to incredible, that in fo fhort 
atime, this defert fhould be filled with people, the harbour crowded 
with fhipping, and its whole afpect changed, from poverty and defo- 
lation, to a well eftablifhed, fecure, and opulent emporium, advancing 
fill by hafty ftrides to a fupericrity and grandeur beyond the oldett 
and moft boafted feats of trade in any of the Britith iflands. We may 
envy, but I fear we never fhall equal, this wonderful pattern of French 
policy in founding, induftry and ability in accomplithing, fo truly 
noble a fabric: unconcerned fpettators of it as we are at prefent, 
we muft expeét that the very next war in which we engage againf 
France, will make as moft thoroughly fenfible of its vait im- 
portance.’ 

As that quarter of the world is now the great object of na- 
tional attention, we will fee what our Author further fays 
concerning this trade, fo beneficial to the French colonies; fo 


deftructive to ours ! 

‘ Jamaica takes lumber, flour, and certain other articles from 
North America, and to a certain annual value; North America takes 
molafles, fugar, and rum from Jamaica, but in an inferior value. 
Ifeach country took an equal value of produdis, for their mutual 
confumption, Jamaica would export a0 cafh to North America; but 
Jamaica takes three toone more in value ; fhe therefore pays onethird 
in her products, and two thirds in cafh and bills of exchange. I have 
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fuppofed the annual balance with North America to be about 63,000}, 
If only a third of this is paid in money, and the reft in bills, it jg 
enough to ftrip the ifland of all its circulating cafh in about three 
years, unlefs a fupply can be brought in to replace the drain, by our 
trade with the South American colonies. ‘The misfortune has been, 
that the improved ftate of the ifland, in other refpects, by enlarging 
the demand for North American fupplies, has yearly increafed the 
balance againit it, while the other trade, which fhould have replaced 
this draught, hasbeen gradually declining, and Icfs productive. If 
the iflanders could furnifh themfelves from Great Britain, even if the 
articles came fomewhat enhanced in price, it would be more for 
their advantage, becaufe Britain takes their produce in payment, 
whereas the North American fupercargoes muft be wheedled to con- 
fent to receive produce for their commodities ; and even then, will 
take only fuch fugars as they are fuffered to pick and cull out for 
their fuperior grain and compleétion ; the reft they leave in the 
planter’s hands, to be fent to the Britith market; a circumftance 
that in time may hurt the credit of Jamaica fugars at home. Nor is 
the inconvenience and dittrefs they bring on the ifland, by this mode 
of exacting their balance, lefs pernicious to its welfare, than the ufes 
to which they afterwards apply this money ; for it is well known 
that very little of it is carried to circulate among the northern cojo- 
nies, or remitted to the mother country, but is dropped by the way 
amongft the French and Dutch, to purchafe of them the very fame 
commodities which Jamaica produces. It is notorious, that many 
of thefe traders employ their time, whilft they lie at Jamaica, in fit- 
ting up cafks; and, as they are provided with affidavit men, they 
take falfe clearances, out of the cuftom-houfe there, for large quan- 
tities of Jamaica produce, fugar, molafies, rum, coffee, indigo, &c. 
without having, in faét, a grain on board, and repair to Cape 
Nichola Mole at Hifpaniola, which is now become their capital ren- 
dezvous ; here they buy of the French the very articles they refufed 
at Jamaica, and are afterwards fo protected by their clearances, 
either from capture by the king’s fhips at fea, or feizure by the land- 
officers at their return to North America, that they find it a very 
gainful trade; for by this means they can import the French pro- 
duce without paying alien duties, and depreciate all the Britifh Wett- 
India goods of the like fort, brought to the fame market. 

‘This trade is now got to fuch an alarming height, that more 
North American veflels are feen, in the courfe of the year, at the 
Mole, than the whole number of fhipping that reforts to Kingfton 
harbour amounts to. 1 have heard of no lefs than 400 fail within the 
year, which either load or callin upon fpeculation. And fo benef- 
cial has this illicit traffic proved to the French, that the Mole, which 
is furrounded by a rocky barren country, deftitute of every natural 
advantage, is now become a populous and thriving place of trade ; 
contains 400 well-built houfes; and the harbour which is extremely 
capacious and fecure, is ftrengthening by fuch fortifications, carried 
on at the expence of the French government, as threaten to render 
it extremely troublefome to the Jamaica fleets in time of war. 

‘Some of the North American commodities are allowed to be 
neceflary to the ifland, and not to be had elfewkere ; all - e 
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frould therefore be taken to have fuch fuppli ies continued; but when 

he main {cope of their trade leads to impoverith Jamaica, and to 
enrich our mo{l formidable rivals, by furnifhing them with money for 
commodities of the fame kind asthat iiland produces, which weakens 
our colony, and Lrengthens theies, fo as to make them more powerful 
when at war with us; furely this fllould roufe the attention of legi- 
flature, to prevent, by every means, the suinous efe&s, which fucha 
drain muft certainly lead to, if too long permitted.’ 

This at once accounts for the enormous debt outftanding 
with England, and proves that if the colonies are much loncer 
ink duleed in their prefent mode of proceedings, they muft 
bankrupt this country, and enrich the French a and Hollande CrSs 
We are further informed from undoubted authority, that thet 
unnatural children during the Jaft war, w hen the encmy was 
laying wafle their provinces, and they cl iging to their mother 
country for protection ; at that ver ry ho ur of fan ehenfion, under 
the facred banner of a flag of truce, did theie very men furnifh 
the enemy with provifions, arms, and ammunition, to protract 
the war, and lacerate the bowels of their country! and there is 
no kind of doubt but the French do, at this time, return them 
the compliment. 

As the threatened feceifion of the Americans has founded an 
alarm throughout the Pritifh nation; we have prefued to cfr 
a correct outline of their-reprehenfible deportment, in the ine 
ftances above menioncd; as we with the great national coun- 
cil may be fully and faith Ny informed of the fubie@t. Euman 
wifdom is the balance in which their condudt mutt be weighed ; 
it becomes necefiary then, that every member of each houfe of 
pecremcen fhould invett igate the true itate of American politics 

that neither pafiion, party » nor prejudice, may interfere to turn 


the fcale of juflice for or againt thele refract ry people. They 
have ftrained the cord to the utmoti firetch 3; whether to ho!d 
or break, awaits the important Cecifion. 

Our Author’s philofophical difquifitions are oni sane, and 
inftructive, from his explaining fevers! phenomena, not generally 


- 


and he endeavours to promote both, by fubjeciing his phyfical 
and natural enquiries to thofe interefling objects. On the 


whole, we cannot in juftice but recominend tis Hiflory to a 
place in every library. “The litera ot traveller will find informa- 
tion in it; the ferator inflructic ale ind the ufeful know 
ledge it contains muft be exceedingly beneficial to all thofe 
who have connexions w nth, or refide ia the ifland: for, vicw 
the Author in Jamaica, and you fee him there, the philotopher, 
the planter, the merchant, the phyfician, and the friend. 
D..----n. 
Rey. Dec. 17746 G ¢g Ant. 
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Art. IV. The Works of George Lord Lyttelton, formerly printed fepa- 
rately, and now firft collected together ; with fome other Pieces never 
before printed, Publifhed by George Edward Ayfcough, Efq. 
4to. 11.58. Boards, Dodfley, 1774. 


HERE are fome great names enrolled in the tablet of 

literary merit by the general fuffrages of the public, whofe 
reputation is fo decifively fixed and fo firmly eftablifhed, that 
they can receive little additional luftre from encomium and 
panegyric, and are in no danger of fuffering from the attacks of 
criticifm or cenfure. Among thefe we apprehend we may be 
allowed to rank the noble Author, whofe Pofthumous Works 
aie now under notice. Whue therefore we do not entertain a 
wiih to take away the fmalleft portion of that fame which his 
writings have fo juftly acquired; neither do we expect to be 
able, by our praifes, to add one flower to the wreath which en- 
circles his brow. Neveithelefs, we cannot deny ourfelves the 
fatisfaction of exprefling the high idea we entertain of his merit; 
and muft embrace the opportunity which this agreeable mifcel- 
Jany affords us, of placing Lord Lyttelton before the public 
view, under the feveral characters of the judicious critic, the 
entertaining traveller, the wife and upright ftatefman, and the 
good man. 

The pieces formerly printed feparately, and collected in this 
publication, are ; Obfervations on the Life of Cicero; Objerva- 
tions on the prefent State of Affairs, in a Letter to a Member of 
Parliament ; Letters from a Perfian in England to his Friend at 
I{pahan ; Obfervations on the Converficn and Apsftlefip of St. Pauls 
Dialogues of the Dead 5 Mifcellaneous Poems. 

The pieces which were never before printed, are ; Ob/erva- 
tions on the Roman Hiifiory; four Dialogues of the Dead; four 
Speeches in Parliament; Letters to Sir Thomas Lyttelton; and an 
Account of a fourney into Wales, in two Letters to Mr. Bower, 

The principal defign of the Obfervations on the Roman 
Hiftory, is to trace out fome of the caules of the deftrution of 
liberty in the Roman ftate. The firft alteration of the Roman 
republic under the fhort ufurpation of Sylla, his lordfhip ob- 
ferves, was immediately accomplifhed by military force; Sylla 
continuing himfelf in the command of the army againit the 
orders of the people, by the aid and ftrength ofthat army. But 
the way was long before prepared for this change, by frequent 
outrages of the tribunes and the people on the one hand, and on 
the other, by feveral acts of violence on the part of the fenate, 
particularly the murder of Tiberius Gracchus.—He next proves 
at large, that the dictatorfhip was an inftitution wholly incon- 
fiftent with the gre principles of liberty. The unlimited 
power annexed to this office, though originally granted for the 
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fecurity of the ftate againft foreign attacks, might be employed 
acaintt the liberties of the people as well as in their defence; as 
was fometimes the cafe, particularly in the inftances of Quin- 
tius’s order to kill Mzelius for not obeying his fummons, and 
Sylla’s aflumption of the office, without fixing any term of ex- 
piration. It was alfo a circumftance unfavourable to liberty, 
that this officer might be appointed by a fingle conful, agreeing 
with the fenate, without the concurrence, and againft the will 
of the people. Another circumftance which contributed to the 
deftru€tion of the Roman republic, was the increafing power 
and the factious fpirit of the tribunes of the people. Having 
authority to accufe the nobles and bring them before the people, 
and to ftop any decree of the fenate by a negative from any one 
of their number ; and at laft obtaining a right of propofing any 
Jaw to the people without the aflent of the fenate, and of refers 
ring to themany bufinefs treated of in that houfe; it is no wonder 
that fuch powers were fometimes exerted in a manner which 
threatened general anarchy and confufion. 

it is to be regretted that thefe judicious obfervations are left 
in an unfinifhed itate. 

Our noble Author’s hiftorical penetration farther appears in 
the additional Dialogues of the Dead. In the firft, between Ce/ar 
and Scipio, he contrafts the ambitious and afpiring f{pirit of the 
former with the moderation and patriotifm of the latter; and 
fhows that the higheft praife due to Czfar is, that his courage 
and talents were equal to the object his ambition afpired to, the 
empire of the world; and that he exercifed a fovereignty un- 
juftly acquired with a magnanimous clemency. ‘The fecond, 
between Plato and Diogenes, contrafts the rigid and ftern philo- 
fopher, with the refined and courteous ftatefman. In the third, 
between Ariftides, Phocion, and Demofthenes, the different prin- 
ciples on which Phocion and Demofthenes formed fuch diffe- 
rent judgments concerning the interefts of their country are in- 
veftigated, and it is fhown that the latter expected every thing 
fortunate from the union of the ftates of Greece ; whereas the 
former thought the ftrength of Philip fo much fuperior to that 
of the Athenians, as to render it unfafe to contend with him. 
The fourth dialogue between Marcus Aurelius and Servius Tul- 
lius, feems principally intended to fhew the different effects of 
regal power, in a virtuous and in a corrupt ftate. 

But it is time that we pafs from the critic and hiftorian to 
the traveller, and take notice of fome of the principal incidents 
which his Lordfhip relates in his letters. 

The following letter from Paris conveys a lively idea of the 
natural gaiety of the French nation, 


Gg2 ‘ Dear 
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‘ Dear Sir, Paris, Sept. 8. 

Sunday by four o'clock we had the good news of a Dauphin, and 
fince that time I have thought myfelf in Bedlam, The natural 

aiety of the nation is fo improved upon this occation, that 
they areall ftark mad with joy, and do nothing but dance and fin 
about the flreets by hundreds, and by thoufands. The expreflions 
of their joy are admirable: one fellow gives notice to the public 
that he defigns to draw teeth for a week together upon the Pont 
Neuf gratis. The king is as proud of what he has done, as if he had 
gained a kingdom ; and tells every body that he fees, gu’:l {aura 
bien faire des fils tant qwil voudra. We are to have a fine frework 
to-morrow, his majeity being to fup in town 

‘The Duke of Orieans was ifincerely, and without affectation, 

ran{ported at the birth of the Dauphin. 

‘ The fucceflion was a burden too heavy for his indolence to fup- 
port, and he pioufly fings hallelujah for his hap py delivery from it, 
"The good old cardinal cried for joy. It is very late, and | have not 
flept thefe three nights for the fquibs and cra ickers, and other noifes 
that the people make in the ftreets ; io mult beg leave to conclude, 
with affuring, that Lam, Dear Sir, 

3 Your aifeciionate and dutiful fon, G, L.’ 

The following extracts are taken from two letters to Mr. 
Bower, giving an account of a journe y into Wales. 

‘ Ludlow is a fine handfome eee; and Pies an old caflle, now ina 
neglected and ruinous ftate; but which, by its remains, appears to 
have been once a very flrong fortrefs, and an habitation nety {uitable 
to the power and dignity of the Lord Prefident of Wales, who refided 
there. Not far from this town is Oakley park, belonging to Lord 
Powis, and part of that foref! which Milton, in his mafque, fuppofes 
to have been inhabited by Comus and his rout. ‘ihe god is now 


vanguifhed: but, at the revolution of every feven years, his rout. 
does not fail tokeep up orgies there, and in the neighbouring town ; 


as Lord Powis knows to his coft, for he has fpent twenty or thirty 
thoufand pounds i in entertaining them at thefe icafons ; which is the 
yeafon that he has no houfe ‘at this place fit for him tolive in. He 
talks of building one in the park, an 1 the fituation deterves 1 it; for 
there are many {cenes, whic ‘A not on ly Comus, but the lady of Mil- 
ton’s mafque, would have talen delicht in, if the y. had received the 
improvements they are cap able of, ‘from a man of good tafle; but 
they are as yet very rade and neelected. In our way from hence to 
Montgomery, we patied through a country very romantic and plea- 
fant, in many {fpots: in w hich we faw farms fo well ficuated, that 
they appeared to us more delightful fituations than Clermont or 
Burleigh, At lait we came by a gentleman’s houfe, on the fide of a 
hill opening to a iweet valley ; ; which feemed 4 be built in a tatie 

much fuperior to that of a meer country igquire c therefore ftopt, 
and defired to fee it, which curiofi ty was w iis paid HY es : we found it 


the neateit-and beit houfe, ofa moderate { ze, that everwe faw. The 
mafler, it feems, was bred to the law, but quitted the profefion 
about fifteen years ago, and retired into the country, eee an eftate 
.of 5091, per annum, with a wile and four childien; notwithfianding 
which 
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which incumbrances, he found means to fit up the houfe in the man= 
ner we faw it, with remarkable elegance, and to plant all the hill 
about him with groves and clumps of trees, that, topether with an 
admirable profpect feen from it, render it a place which a monarch 
mightenvy. But, to let you fee how vulgar minds value fuch im- 
provements, I mutt tell you an anfwer made by our guide, who was 
fervant to Lord Powis’s iteward, and fpoke, I prefume, the fenfle of 
his mafter; upon our exprefling fome wonder that this eentleman 
had been able to do fo much with fo {mall a fortune; ‘‘ 1 do not, 
faid he, know how it is, but he is always doing fome nonienfe or 
other.” Tapprehend, moit of my neighbours would give the fame 
account of my improvements at Hagley. 

‘ From hence we travelled, with infinite pleafure, (through the 
moft charming country my eyes ever beheld, or my imagination can 
paint,) to Powis caflle, part of which was burnt down about thirty 
years aco; bat there are fill remains of a great houfe, fituated 
fo finely, and fo nobly, that, were | in the place of Lord Powis, - 
fhould forfake Oakley-park, with all its beauties, and fix my feat 
near there, as the molt eligible in every refpect. About 30001, laid 
out upon it would make it the moft auguft place in the kingdom. It 
ftands upon the fide of a very high hill; below lies a vale of incom- 
parable beauty, with the Severn winding through it, and the towa of 
Welthpool, terminated with high m untains. Lhe oppofite fide is 
beautifully cultivated half way up, and grcen to the top, except in 
one or two hills, whofe fummits are rocky, and of grotefque fhayes, 
that give variety and fpiric to the profpect. Above the caitle is a 
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Jong ridge of hills finely thaded, part of which is t 
higher is a terrace, up to which you are led throagh very fine lawns, 


‘Lne 


from whence you have a view that excceds all defcription. 
county of Montgomery, which lies all within this view, 1s to my 
eyes the moft beautiful in South Britain; and thovgh 1 have nat 
been in Scotland, I cannot believe I hall find any place there fupe- 
nor, or equal to it; becaufe the Highlands are all uncultivated, and 
the Lowlands want wood ; whereas this country is admirably thaded 
with hedge-rows. It has a lovely mixture of corn-fields and mea- 
dows, though more of the latter. The vales and bottoms are large, 
and the mountains, that rife like a rampart all around, add a mag~ 
nificence and grandeur to the fcene, without giving you any horror 
or dreadful ideas, becaufe at Powis-caftle they appear at fuch a dil- 
tance as not to deftroy the beauty and foftnels of the country between 
them. There are indeed fome high hil!s within that inclofure, but, 
being woody and grcen, they make a more pleafing variety, and take 
of nothing from the profpect. The caitle has an old-fafhioned garden 
jult under it, which a few alterations mizht make very pretty; ior 
there is a command of water and wood in it, which may be fo ma- 
naged as to produce all the beauties that art can add to what libeval 
nature has fo lavithly done for this place.- 

‘ We came to Feftiniog, a villave ia Merionethfhire, the vale 





before which is the moit perfectly beautiful of all we had {een. 
‘rom the heightof this village you have a view of the fea. Tie hills 
are green, and well fiaded with wood. ‘There is a lovely rivulet 
Which winds throusgh the bottom; on each fide are meadows, an 
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high mountains, which feemed placed there to guard this charming 
retreat again{ft any invaders. With a woman one loves, with the 
friend of one’s heart, and a good ftudy of books, one might pafs an 
age there, and think ita day. If you have a mind to live long, and 
renew your youth, come with Mrs. Bower, and fettle at Feftiniog. 
Not long ago there died in that neighbourhood an honeft Welfh far- 
mer, who was 105 years of age; by his firit wifehe had thirty children, 
ten by his fecond, four by his third, and feven by two concubines ; 
his youngeft fon was eighty one years younger than his eldeft, and 
800 perfons defcended from his body attended his funeral.’ 

Lord Lyttelton’s character as a ftatefman, which is alread 
well-known, and univerfally admired by the true friends of their 
country, appeats in a pleafing point of view in the fpeeches 
which are publifhed in this mifcellany. Tbe firft is on the bill 
(1747) for annulling hercditary jurifdictions in Scotland; in 
which his lordfhip clearly proves, that fuch jurifd:ctions cannot 
be preferved confiftently with that found policy, ** which care 
ries the majefty and juftice of the crown into every part of the 
ftate ; and prefents to the eye of the fubject no other objet of 
his obedience, no other executive power, no other fountain of 
juftice except the king.”—In the fecond fpeech, on the mutiny 
bill (1751) his lordfhip makes judicious remarks on the necef- 
fity of preferving a flrict military difcipline. “The third, on the 
repeal of the act called the Jews bill, affords a noble fpecimen 
of that liberal and enlarged fpirit which always animated his 
Jordfhip, on the fubject of religion. Speaking of the reafon- 
ableneis of repealing this act, he fays: 

‘ This appears to be a reafonable and fafe condefcenfion, by 
which nobody will be hurt; but all beyond this would be dangerous 
weaknefs in government. It might open a door to the wildeft en- 
thuGafm, and tothe moft mifchievous attacks of political difaffection 
working upon that enthufiafm. If you encourage and authorife it to 
fall on the fynagogue, it will go from thence to the meeting-houfe, 
and in theend to the palace. Bui Jet us be careful to check its 
further progrefs. The more zealous we are to fupport Chriftianity, 
the more vigilant fhould we bein maintaining toleration. If we bring 
back perfecution, we bring back the antichriftian fpirit of popery ; 
and when the fpirit is here, the whole fy{tem will foon follow. To- 
leration is the bafis of all public quiet. It is a character of freedom 
given to the mind, more valuable, I think, than that which fecures 
our perfons and ellatcs. Indeed, they are infeparably conneéted to- 
gether: for, where the mind is not free, where the confcience is en- 
thralled, there is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny puts on the galling 
chain ; but civil tyranny is called in, to rivet and hx them. We fee it 
in Spain, and many other countries ; we have formerly both feen and 
feltitin England. By the bleffings of God, we are now delivered 
from all kinds of opprefiion, let us take care that they may never 
return.’ 

In the fourth fpeech, concerning privilege of parliament, 
particularly in writing and publifhing libels, he fays: 


“Is 
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©Js not fuch a privilege a virtual declaration that every member 
of parliament, while he continues 2 member, though he be guilty of 
perjury, of mifprifion of felony, of mifprifion of treafon, though he 
fpreads fedition from one end of the kingdom to the other, is abfo- 
lutely exempt from the juftice of the crown? Such an exemption is 
moft abhorrent from the whole fpirit and gerius of our conttitation, 
Jt is the worft foleci{m in politics; it is fetting up a kingdom with- 
ina kingdom.’ Soon afterwards he fays: ‘ ‘lhe king is the vicege- 
rent of that God to whom vengeance belongs. What power upon 
earth can intercept or delay that righteous vengeance ? What power 
on earth can have any right, any privilege, to interpofe itfelf between 
him and the performance of his oath ?” 

We cannot help intimating an apprehenfion that his lordfhip’s 
ardor in fupport of the juft caufe he had efpoufed, has here led 
him to make ufe of expreflions which are not quite confiftent 
with his general ideas of the origin and ends of government; 
which lean too much towards the exploded doétrine of the jus 
divinum of princes. Surely it would have been fufficient for the 
prefent argument to have faid, That no part of the people can 
have a right to ftop the regular courfe of juftice in that channel 
in which the whole body of the people had appointed it to 
flow, for the public good; and to have afferted, as he does at 
the clofe of this judicious and animated fpeech, ‘ The dominion 
of law is the dominion of liberty: privilege againft law in mat- 
ters of high concernment to the public, is oppreffion, is tyranny, 
wherever it exifts.’ 

There is yet another character, under which Lord Lyttelton 
appears in thefe remains, which does him greater honour than 
all the reft; it is that of a good man. It is impoffible to perufe 
his letters to his father, without being charmed with the man! 
and virtuous fentiments which he difcovers, and particularly 
with the unaffected ardor of filial affection which runs through 
the whole. The following {pecimens, while they juftify our 
remark, will, we are certain, -fford much pleafure io thofe of 
our Readers, who have not filffered falfe tafte to eradicate the 
principles of nature. 


LETTER VI. 
‘ Dear Sir, Luneville, Aug. 18. 

‘J wrote to you Iaft poft, and have fince received yours of the 
2othe Your complaints pierce my heart. Alas, Sir, what pain muft 
it give me to think that my improvement puts you to any degree of 
inconvenience ; and perhaps, after all, I may return and not anfwer 
your expectations. ‘This thought gives me fo much uneafinefs, that 
I am ready to wifh you would recall me, and fave the charge of tra- 
velling: but, no; the world would judge perverfely, and blame you 
for it: I muft go on, and you muit {upport me like your fon. 

‘ [have obferved with extreme affliction how much your temper is 
altered of late, and your chearfulnefs of mind impaired. My heart 
has ached within me, when | have feen you giving yourfelf up toa 
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irelancholy diffidence, whic h makes you fear the worft in every 
thine, and feldom indulce t cca pleafing hopes which fupport and 
nourifh us. O, my dear Sir, how happy fh: all I | wri if | am able to- 
reftore you to your former gaic ety: Peo le that knew you fome years 
aco fay, that you was me moit chearful man ge hs How much 
beyond the pofleflion of any mittrefs will be the pleafure I thall ex. 
peri ence, if, by marrying well, |Lcan make you fuch once more, 

‘Vhis 1s my wifh, my ambition, the prayer] make to heaven as often 
as [ think on my future life. But, alas! I hope vag it in vain, if you 
fuffer your cares and inquietudes to deflroy your health, what will 
avail my good intentions, ifthey are fruftrated your death? You 
will leave this werld without ever koowtag whether the promifes of 
your fon were the language of a grateful heart, or the lying protefta= 
tions Of a hypocrite: “God ia heaven forbid it thould be fo! m may he 
preferve your health, and prolong y our days, to receive a thoutand 
proofs of the lafling love and dat? of the moft obliged of children ! 
Weare all bound to you, Sir, aud will, I truft, repay it in love and 
honourof you. Let this fupport and comfore you, that you are the 
father of ten children, among whom there feems to be but one foul 
of love and obedience to you. ‘This isa folid, real good, which you 
wil feel and enjoy when other pleafures have loit chest taille: your 
heart will be warmed by it in old age, and you will find yourfelf 
richer in thefe treafures than in the poffeflion of all you hs a {pent 
wpon us. 1 talk, Sir, from the fallnefs of my heart, and it is not the 
iivle of a difiembler. Do not, my dear Sir, fuiler melancholy to 
gain too far upon you: think lefs of thufe circumfances which dif- 
quiet you, and rejoice in the many others which cought to gladden 
you: coniider the reputation you have acquired, the glorious repu- 
tation cf inteerity, fo uncommon in this age! Imagine that your 
potterity will lock upon it as the noblett fortune youcan leave them, 
and that your children’s children will be incited to virtue by your 
example. I don’t know, Sir, whether you fee} this; I am fure I do, 
and glory in it.. Are you not happy in my dear mother? Was ever 
wife fo virtuous, fo dutiful, fo fo nd? ‘There is no fatisfaé tion beyond 
this, and I know you hive a perfett fenfe of it. Ail wan advan- 
taces, well w ‘igh ed, will make your misfortune »; Hpi ; and, | hope, 


the pleafure arifing from them mill - fpel that cloud which hangs 


upon you, and iinks your fpiriis. fam, dear -ir, 
Vour.duiifal for, G. L. 
Exprefing, in another letter, bis dillatisfaction inthe thought 
of returning to Lunevilie, he fays: 


‘Toneville was my {chool of breeding, and I was there more una- 
voicably fubject to quelques bevies a ecatier, as the politeffe pra: “tifed 


In that is fuiler of ceremony tuan elfewnere ¢, and hasa good deal pe- 
Cull Piv ! i. 

‘fhe memory of thefe miflakes, though lo perhaps in others, 
haogs upon my mind when [ am there, and de niefies my {pirits = 
{uch aderrez, that i am not lise myielf One 1s never egrecable in 
company, where one fears too much to be difapproved ; and the very 
notion of being ill received, lias as bad an cfett upon our garety as 
the thingie! ‘Phis is the firt and frongeit reafon, why I deipair 
of being Lapoy in Lorrain. { have already complained of the fop- 
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ith ignorance and contempt for all I have been taught to value, 
that.is fo fafhionable there. You have heard me defcribe the greater 
part of the Englifh | knew there, in colours that ought to make yau 
fear the infection of fuch company for your fon. 

‘ But fuppofing no danger in this brutal unimproving fociety, it is 
no little grievance ; for to what barbarous infults does it expofé our 
morals, and underftanding? A fool, with a majority on his fide, is 
the greateft tyrant in the world. Don’t imagine, dear Sir, that Iam 
fetting up for a reformer of mankind, becaufe [ exprefs fome impa- 
tience at the folly and immorality of my acquaintance. [am farfrom 
expecting they fhould all be wits, much le{s philofophers. My own 
weaknefies are too well known to me, not to prejudice me in favour 
of other people’s, when they go but to a certain point. There are 
extravagancies that have always an excufe, fometimes a grace, at- 
ending them, Youth is agreeable in its fallies, and would lofe its 
beauty if it looked too grave; but a reafonable head, and an honefk 
heart, are never to be difpenied with. Not that l am fo fevere upon 
Luneville, and my Englith friends, as to pretend there are not men 
of merit and good fenfe among them. ‘There are fome undoubtedly ; 
but all | know are uneafy at finding themfelves in fuch ill company. 
] ihall trouble you no farther on this head; if you enter into my 
way of thinking, what 1] have faid will be enough: if you don’t, all 
! can fay will have no effec. 1 fhould not have engaged in this long 
detail, but that ] love toopen my heart to you, and make you the 
confident of all my thoughts. ‘lill I have the honour and happinefs 
of converfing with you in a nearer manner, indulge me, dear Sir, in 
this diftant way of conveying my notions to you; and let me talk to 
you as | would to my deareit friend, without awe, correctoefs, or ree 
ferve, 

‘ I believe there is no young man alive, who has more happinefs 
to boait of than myfelf; being bleft with a found confiitution, af- 
fectionate friends, and an ealy fortune: but of all my advantages, 
there is none of which I have io deepa fen‘e, as the truit and amiable 
harmony between the bei. of fathers and myfelf. 

‘'T’hisis fo much the dearer to me, as indeed it is the fource of 
all the reit, and as it is not to be loit by misfortune, but dependent 
on my own bchaviour, and annexed to virtue, honour, and reputas 
tion. Jam perfuaded that no weakneffes or failings, which do not 
injure them, will occafion the withdrawing of it from me; and there- 
fore Iconfider it as fecure, becaufei have ufed my mind to look upon 
difhonefty and fhame as frangers itcan never be acquainted with: 
fuch an opinion is not vanity, but it is fetting thofe two things at a 
necefiary diitance from us; for it 1s certain, that the allowing a 
pofiibility of our acting wickedly or meanly, is really making the arf 
ftep towards it.’ 

We add the following letter, which exhibits a ftriking pat- 
tern of conjugal tendernefs and genuine piety, for tne fake of 
fuch of our Readers-as are difpofed to admire and imitate fuch 
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LETTER XLI. 
* Dear Sir, Jan. 17, 1747. 

‘Ie is a moft fenfible and painful addition to my concern and 
affiction for my dear wife, to hear of your being fo bad with the 
ftone; and loaded as my heart is with my other grief, I cannot help 
writing this, to tell you how much | feel for you, and how ardently 
J pray to God to relieve you. 

* Laft night all my thoughts were employed on you; for, when I 
went to bed, my poor Lucy was fo much better, that we thought her 
in a fair way of recovery ; but my uneafinefs for you kept me awake 
great part of the night, and in the morning! found fhe had been 
much worfe again, fo that our alarm was as great as ever. She has 
fince mended again, and is now pretty near as you heard laft pot; 
only that fuch frequent relapfes give one more caufe to fear that 
the good fymptoms which fometimes appear, will not be lafting. 
On the other hand, by her ftruggling fo long, and her pulfe reco- 
vering itfelf fo well as it does after fuch violent flurries, and fuch 

reat finkings, one would hope that Nature is ftrong in her, and 
will be able, at laft, to conquer her illnefs. 

* Sir Edward Hulfe feems now inclined to truft to that, and to 
trouble her with no more phyfic; upon which condition alone fhe 
has been perfuaded to take any food to-day. Upon the whole, her 
cafe ts full of uncertainty, and the doctors can pronounce nothing 
pofitively about her; but they rather think it will be an affair of 
time. For my own health, it is yet tolerably good, though my 
heart has gone through as fevere a trial as it can well fuftain; more 
indeed, than | thought it could have borne; and you may depend 
wpon it, dear Sir, that I will make ufe of all the fupports that rea- 
fon or religion can give me, to fave me from finking underit. I 
know the part you take in my life and health; and! know it is my 
duty to try not to add to your other pains, that of my lofs, which’ 
thought has as great an effect upon me as any thing can; andl 
believe God Almighty fupports me above my own {ftrength, for the 
fake of my friends who are concerned for me, and in return for the 
refignation with which I endeavour to fubmit to his will. If it pleafe 
him in his infinite mercy, to reftore my dear wife to me, I fhall moft 
thankfully acknowledge his goodnefs; if not, J fhall moft humbly 
endure his chaftifement, which | have too much deferved. 

‘ Thefe are the fentiments with which my mind is replete: but 
as itis ftill a mott bitter cup, how my body will bear it, if it rut 
not pafs from me, it is impoflible for me to foretel: but 1 hope the 
beft. I once more pray God to relieve you from that dreadful dif- 
temper with which you are afflied. 

* Gilbert W would be happy in the reputation his book has 
gained him, if my poor Lucy was not fo ill. However, his mind 
Jeans always to hope, which is an advantage both te him and me, as 
it makes him a better comforter. To he fure, we ought not yet to 
defpair ; but there is much ta fear, and a moft melancholy interval 
to be fupported, before any certainty comes—God fend it may come 
well at lait! I am, dear Sir, 

Your mof afflicted, but moft affeClionate fon, G. = 
e 
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We have not been able to perufe the work before us, without 
forming a comparifon between thefe letters from a Son toa 
Father, and thofe from a Father to a Son, which have of late 
fo much engaged the public attention. ‘The contraft between 
the fpirit that breathes through each, is ftriking; and we have 
too good an opinion of human nature, and of the tafte and 
principles of the prefent times, to doubt whether the genera- 
lity of our Readers will not be better pleafed with the young 
man, declaring to his father in unaffected language, ¢ his ftrong 
and hereditary averfion to vice and folly,’ than with the father, 
prompting his fon to the purfuit of difhonourable and illicit plea- 
{ures ; and we hope we may venture to prophefy, that the vir- 
tues of a LYTTELTON will be remembered with refpect, when 
the graces of a CHESTERFIELD fhal! be forgotten. 

Our retired fituation affording us few opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the characters of the Great, we are 
particularly happy in being informed by the Editor of thefe mif- 
cellanies, in the dedication, that their noble Author, fo juftly 
admired and regretted, has left behind him a fon who has 
“talents which are certainly equal to thofe which his father 
pofleffed,? and who makes: fuch good ufe of them, that the 
hopes of his friends * are already foreftalled, and their wifhes, 
even at this early period, nearly accomplifhed.’ 





Art. V. A Tour in Scotland, and Voyage to the Hebrides, 1772. 4t0. 
11. 48. White. 1774. 


UR Readers have already feen ample fpecimens of this 

ingenious Writer’s very agreeable manner of journalizing 

his travels, in our account of his former excurfion*. We there- 

fore think it unneceflary to {well the prefent article with fuch 

copious extracts as thofe which were given from his preceding 
volume. 

Mr. Pennant again + takes his departure from Chefter ; and 
gives a /upplemental defcription of that very remarkable city. 
From thence he proceeded through the counties of Lancafter, 
Weftmoreland, and Cumberland ; entering Scotland by the way 
of Liddefdale, a part of the county of Dumfries.—As he pafled 
through the abovementioned portions of the North of England, 
he vifited every place that afforded objects of curiofity or enters 
tainment, for the antiquary, the naturalift, or the man of tafte, 
in the general acceptation of the word: defcribing, en paffant, 

* See Review, vol. xlvi. two articles.—The Author hath now 
publithed the third edition of his Tour in 1769, in quarto, with 
large additions. Thefe additions may be had in a feparate volume, 
in oGavo, with 21 elegant copper-plates. 

+ See his former Tour. 
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among a great variety of other particulars, the towns of War. 
rington, Wiggzn, Prefton, Lancafter, Cockermouth, and Cars 
life; including the gentlemen’s feats, &c. the meres, the fells, 
the mines, Kefwick, Wetherel cells ; the Picts wall; and an 
account of the late m emorable eruption of Solway-Mots. 

The principal places vifited, and defcribed, by our Travel- 
Jer, in Scctlund, previous to his voyage to the Hebrides, are 
Annan, in Annandale: ; Haddam, Caerlaveroc, and Morton caf- 
thes; Dumfries; Lincluden-abbey ; Drumlanrig, a houfe of 
the Duke of Queenfberry’s ; Douglas caftle ; Hamilton ; Both 
well; Glafgow, which is again t largely defcribed ; Paifley ; 
and Loch-lomond. At Greenock Mr. Pennant and his com- 
panions § went on board a vefle] of gotuns; and here coms 
mences his voyage to the Hebrides. 

The account of thefe iflands, fo little known to us, yet in 
which, with a due attention to their improvement, fituation, 
&c. the national welfare is fo much concerned,—is extremely 
interefting and entertaining ; fome of them may juftly boait 
very contiderable natural advantages 3 which are, however, little 
segarded ; and none of them hb ve experienced that degree of 
cultivation in which the ifle of Bute is fingularly happy. The 
following extract comprizcs the greatelt part of our Voyager’s 
accounts i this lin tle firtunate ifland : 

**Thefle of ag is about 20 miles long; its greateft breadth 
3s mot more than five miles; the number of acres is about 
20,000; the inhabitants are ecitimated at 4000. It contains 
7: two pariihes, Kingg arth and Rothefays 

Mount Stuart, the feat of the Earl of Bute, is a modern houfe, 
with a handiome frcnt, and wings: the fituation very fine, on an 
eminence in the midft of a wood, where trees 
gour as in the more fouthern parts. or , and other a a 
hill the groves with their melody; nothing diturbs their harmony 35 
for infinct, often ftronger than rea! fs n, forbids them to quit the 
delicious thades, and wander, like eis unhappy mailer, into the 
ungrateful wilds of ambition. 

‘ The country rifes into fimall hills, is in no part mo 
but is the higheft at the fouthend. ‘The jirata of tlone along the 
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§ Mr. Pennant w s Sethi palit in this tour and vovags, by the 
Rev. Mr. Ligh tf Ot O of Uh; cbridge, to whom i our Author acknow Se 
his ob] gations for the fears emarks inferted in this work ; and 
by the Rev. Mr. John Stuart of Killin: to the laft-named gentleman 
Mr. P. exprefies his eratitude for a variety of hints relanne to the 
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fore from Rothefay to Cil-chattan, is red grit, mixed with pebbles ; ; 
from the firit traniverie to Scalpay-bay, is a bed of flate, which feems 
to be a continuation of that ipecies of ilone rifing near stonchive, 
on the eaftern fide of Scotland, and continued, vith fome interrup- 
tions, to this ifland; but is of a bad kind both in its Origin and ter- 
mination. Inthe fouth end is ae lime-ftone; and {fpotied itone, 
not unlike Jawa.’ 

The quadrupeds are hares, po! eekte, weefcls, otters, moles, 
and feals; among the birds, grous and partridve are fometimes 
found. ‘The latter certainly se he a compliment to the agri- 
cultural improvements of the ifland. - 

‘ The cultivation ofa great tract on this eaftern fide, is very con- 
fiderable; in the article “of inclofure, it has the ftart of the more 
fouthern counties of this part of the kingdom : the hedees are tall, 
thick, and vigorous; the white thorns and wicken trees now (June 
17) in full flower; and avout zoco acres have been thus improved. 
The manures are coral and fea-fhells, iee-weeds, and lime. I ob- 
ferved in many places, whole flrata of corals and thells of a vajl thick- 
nefs, at prefent half a mile from the ica: fuch loffes has that ele- 
ment fuftained in thefe parts. 

‘ The produce of woe heeumn is barley, oats, ¢ and potatoes.— 
Turneps and artificial grafies have been lately introduced with good 
fuccefs: fo that the iskubirant s may have fat mutton throuchout the 
year. A great number of cattle are alfo reared here, —T he rent-roll 
of the ifland i is about 40oco], a year. Lord Bute pofeffes the much 
greater fhare ; and two or three private gentlemen own the reft,—— 

‘ When the prefent Earl came to his ett ate, the fariis were. pof- 
feffed by a fet of men who carried « on, at the fame time, the profef- 
fions of hufbandry and fi/bing ; to the manifett injury of both. His 
Lordfhip drew a line between thefe incongruent employs, and obliged 
each to carry on the bufinefs he preferred, diitin@ from each ot ther. — 
Tiis, with the example given by hi: Lordthip, of inclofing ;—by 
the encouragement of burning lime, tor /eme; and by tran (porting 
gratis to the neareft market, tue procuce of ails has Civet nu to this 
ifland its prefent flourifhi: ig afpect:—Such indifp atable taleats has 
his Lordthip for the goverumeut of ttle ul nds. : 


> 


Rothefay, the capital, is a {mall town, containing about 200 
families, and is within thefe few years much im proved. The 
females fpin yarn; the men fupport themfelves by fithing. The 


town has a good pier; and lies at the Lottom of a fine bay.— 
Here is fufficient depth of water, a fecure retreat, and a ready 
navigation down the Firth, for an export trade: magazines, 
‘fays Mr, Pennant, for goods for foreign parts, might moft a¢- 
vantageoufly be eftablithed here. 

Roihefay caftle is of high but unknown antiquity ; and was, 
in later times, a royal refidence. Mr. Pennant Re given a bricf 
hiftory of its various revolutions: illu‘irated with an engraving, 
which exhibits a view of it, in its prefent fiate. 

Our Author introduces a brief hi/fory of the Hebrides, pa tly 
taken from Dr. Micpherfon’s learned efiay on this fubje:t; 
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with additional obfervations. We fhall not enter into any par. 
ticulars of this curious part of the work; nor of his very enter- 
taining defcriptions of the other ifles: although fome of them 
afford abundant matter to gratify the geographer, the hiftorian, . 
and the antiquary. We here refer, efpecially, to Arran, Iflay, 


‘Oranfey, Ilona; and Skie, which is the largeft of all the Hebrides, 


being 60 miles long. The account of Staffa will prove a very high 
gratification to the naturalift; who will here fee a new Giant's 
Caufeway, far exceeding, in height and fplendor, the celebrated 
rocks of that name, in Ireland *. Our Author was favoured 
with the defcription of this hitherto unnoticed WoNnDER, by 
Jofeph Banks, Efq; who alfo, with the liberality of a true lover 
of the arts, and of philofophic refearches, permitted Mr. Pen- 
nant’s artift to copy as many of the beautiful drawings in his 
colle€tion, as would be of ufe in the prefent work. The en- 
gravings relative to this * matchlefs curiofity,’ are, alone, a 
moft valuable prefent to the Public; and well deferved the 
handfome acknowledgments made by our grateful Author, in 
his dedication of this book, to that public fpirited gen- 
tleman. 

‘ I think myfelf, fays he, fo much indebted to you, for making 
me the vehicle for conveying to the Public the rich difcovery of 
your /af# voyage, that I cannot difpenfe with this addrefs the ufual 
tribute on fuch occafions. You took from me all temptation of en- 
vying your fuperior good fortune +, by the liberal declaration you 
made, that the Hebrides were my ground, and yourfelf, as you 
pleafantly expreffed it, but an interloper.’ 

This ftupendous rocky phenomenon muft have made an ap- 
pearance equally ftriking and beautiful, to the aftonifhed eyes 
of our voyagers, on their near approach: ¢ rifing amidft the 
waves, with columns of double the height of the Giant’s Caufe- 
way in Ireland ; glofly and refplendent, from the beams of the , 
eaftern fun.’ 

To fuch of our Readers as have not feen the Giant’s Caufe- 
way, or the beautiful paintings of that heretofore /imgular cu- 
riofity (as many deemed it) by Mifs Drury, a very ingenious 


= 





* The Giant’s Caufeway lies on the coaft of Antrim, nearly oppo- 
fite to Port Patrick in Scotland, Ithas been fuppofed (we know 
not by what method of computation) to contain about 30,000 pillars. 

+ This alludes, if we miftake not, to Mr. Pennant’s being un- 
able to land on Staffa. His words are, ‘ I wifhed to make a nearer 
approach, but the prudence of Mr. Thompfon (the captain of the 
yveffel hired for this voyage) who was unwilling to venture in thefe 
rocky feas, prevented my farther fearch of this wondrous ifle. I 
could do no more than caufe an accurate view to be taken of its 
eaftern fide, and of thofe other picturefque iflands then in fight ‘ 
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lady of that countryf{; or who have not feen the engraved 
views of Staffa in the book now before us; it will be very dif- 
ficult for us to convey any tolerable idea of fuch aftonifhin 
productions. What words can do, however Mr. Banks hath 
done ; but his elegant drawings are an illuftration not lefs ne- 
ceflary than ornamental. We fhall attempt a brief abftrac& of 
his verbal defcription ; referring our Readers to the book itfelf 
for farther fatisfaGtion. 

The little ifland of Staffa lies on the weft coaft of Mull, 
about three leagues N.E. from Iona. Its greateit length is 
about a mile, and its breadth about half a one. Mr. B. and 
his company arrived there Auguft 12, at nine in the evening, 
when it was too dark to fee any thing. They therefore carried 
their tent and baggage near the only houfe on the iiland, and 
began to cook their fuppers, in order to be prepared for the ear- 
lieft dawn, to enjoy that fight of which, from the converfation 
of the neighbouring gentlemen who had informed them of this 
curiofity (fome of whom kindly accompanied them as guides) 


they had now the higheft expectations. 

“‘ The impatience, fays Mr. Banks, which every body felt, ta 
fee the wonders we had heard fo largely defcribed, prevented our 
morning’s ret. Every one was up and in motion before the break 
of day, and with the firft light arrived at the S. W. part of the 
ifland, the feat of the moft remarkable pillars ; where we were ftruck 
with a fcene of magnificence which exceeded our moft fanguine ex- 
pectations : the whole of that end of the ifland fupported by ranges 
of natural pillars, moftly above 50 feet high, ftanding in natural 
colonnades, according as the bays or points of land formed them- 
felves. Ona firm bafis of folid unformed rock, above thefe, the 
ftratum which reaches to the foil or furface of the ifland, varied ia 
thicknefs, as the ifland itfelf formed into hills or valleys; each hill 
which hung over the columns below, forming an ample pediment, 
fome of thefe above 6o feet in thicknefs, from the bafe to the point, 
formed by the floping of the hill on each fide, almoft into the fhape 
of thofe ufed in archite€ture.”—Of this particular appearance there 
is a good engraving. 

«« Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or the palaces built 
by man? mere models or play-things! imitations as diminutive as 
his works will always be, when compared to thofe of Nature. 
Where is now the boaft of the architect! Regularity, the only part 
in which he fancied himfelf to exceed his miftrefs, Nature, is here 


found in her poffeffion, and here it has been, for ages, unde{cribed *. 
: Is 





t Copies of thefe paintings, in two large prints, were publifhed 
about 20 years ago.—There were alfo engravings of the Giant’s 
Canfeway, publithed long fince in the Phil, Tranfactions, 

‘ * Staffa is taken zotice of, indeed, by Buchanan (obferves Mr, P.) 


but in the flighteft manner; and among the thoufands who have na- 
vigated 
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Is not this the fchool where the art was originally ftudied, and what 
had been added to this, by the whole Grecian fchool? a capital to 
ornament.the column of Nature, of which they could execute only a 
model; and for that very capital they were obliged to a buth of 
Acanthus :. how amply does Nature repay thofe who ftudy her works! 

<¢ With our minds full of fuch reficctions we proceeded along the 
fhore, treading upon another Giaat’s Cau/feway, till we arrived a aL. 
mouth of a cave, the moft magnificent, | fuppofe, that has ever bee 
defcribed by travellers f. 

‘© The mind can hardly form an idea more magnificent than face 
a fpacet, fwpported on each fide by ranges of columns; and roofed 
by the bottoms: of thofe which have been broke off in order to form 
it; between the angles of which a yellow ilalagmitic matter has ex- 
uded, which ferves to define the angles preciiely ; and at the fame 
time vary the colour witha great deal of elegance ; and to render it 
ftill more. agreeable, the whole is lighted from without; fo that the 
fartheft extremity is plainly feen from the entrance: and the air 
within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tides, is perfely 
dry and wholefome, free entirely from the damp vapours with which 
natural caverns in general aboond.”—Mr. B, Lie given an elegant 
perfpective view of ‘this wonderful place. 

This beautiful cavern is called, by the people of the neigh 
bouring iftes, Fingal’s Cave ; but it feems, to us, to be a pre- 
vailing notion with them, that the principal places of this kind, 
in feveral of the weletn iflands, were the haunts of this cele 
brated hero; for Mr, Pennant gives an account of another 
Fingal’s Cave, in the ifle of Arran; and which evidently had 
afforded fheiter to hunters, or pirates, in former times. 

Having finifhed his encomium on the beautics of Staffa, Mr. 
Banks proceeds to a more philofophical defcription : 

“© On the weft fide of the ifland is a fmall bay, where boats gene- 
rally land: a little to the fouthward of which the firft appearance of 
illars is to be obferved ; they are fmall, and inftead of being placed 

ri lie down ~ their fides, each forming a deamon of a circle: 
from thence you pafs a fmall cave, above which, the pillars, now 
grown a Tittle larger, are inc lining 3 in all diréQions. In one place, 
in particular, a fmall mafs of them very much refemb!es the ribs of 
a fhip§. From hence having pafled througl ithe cave, you come to 
the firft ranges of pillars, which are, ilill, not above hali as large 





vigated thefe feas, none have paid the leaf attention to its grand 
and ftriking charatteriflic, till this prefent year 1772. — This ifland 
is the sonpetty of Mr. Lauchlan Mac-Quarie, of Ulva, and is now 
to be difpofed of. 

+ This cave runs into the rock in the direftion of N.E. by E. 
the water flowing ail the way up, to the length of 371 feet 6 inches. 
t The height “of the arch, at the mouth, is 117 “feet 6 6 inches. 

§ The Giant’ s Caufeway in Ireland has alfo its éexding or leaning 
pillars, Mr. Banks has given a fine print of the be nding pillars in 
Stai fide 
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as thofe a little beyond. Over againt this place is a {mall ifland 
called, in Er/e, Beo-fha-la, feparated from the main, by a channel 
not many fathoms wide: this whole ifland is compofed of pillars 
without any ftratum above them; they are fma!l, but by much the 
neateft formed of any about the place.”—There is an elegant view of 
this beautiful appendage to Staffa. 

** The firft divifion of Boo-fha-la, for at high water it is divided 
into two, makes a kind of cone, the pillars converging together 
toward the centre: on the other, they are in general laid down flat, 
and in the front next to the main, you fee how beautifully they are 
packed together; their ends coming out fquare with the bank which 
they form: all thefe have their tran{verfe fections exaét, and their 
{urfaces fmooth, which is by no means the cafe with the large ones, 
which are cracked in all directions. I much queftion, however, if 
any one of this ifland, Boo-fha-la, is two feet in diaineter. 

‘© The main ifland, oppofite to Boo fha-la, and farther toward the 
N. W. is fupported by ranges of pillars pretty erect, and thouch not 
tall (as they are not uncovered to the bafe) of large diameters; and 
at their feet is an irregular pavement, made by the upper fides of 
fuch as have been broken off, which extends as far under water’ as 
the eye can reach. Here the forms of the pillars are apparent; thefe 
are Of 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 fides; but the numbers of 5 and 6 are by 
much the moitt prevalent. The largeit | meafured was of feven; it 
was 4 feet 5 inches in diameter.” 

Our accurate Obferver proceeds to give the meafurement of 
the fides of this pillar, which are unequal; with that of fome 
other forms which he met with: but for thefe meafurements 


we refer to the book. 

‘¢ The furfaces of thefe large pillars, in general, are rough and 
uneven, full of cracks in all directions; the tranfverfe figures in the 
upright ones never fail to run in their true directions: the furfaces 


‘on which we walked were often flat, having neither concavity nor 


convexity: the larger number, however, were concave, though fome 
were evidently convex *. 

‘* Proceeding to the N. W. you meet with the higheft ranges of 
pillars, the magnificent appearance of which is paft all defcription. 
Here they are bare to their very bafis, and the ftratum below them 
is alfo vifible: in a short time it rifes many feet above the water, 
and gives an opportunity of examining its quality. Its furface rough, 
and has often large lumps of {tone ilicking on it, as if half imn- 
merfed ; itfelf, when broken, is compofed of a thoufand heteroge- 
neous parts, which together have very much the appearance of a 





* The ftones of which the pillars of the Giant’s Caufeway confil, 
are not always jointed together by even furfaces, as in buildings 
erected by human art, but, in general are faid to be formed, one 
With a convexity in the center, and another with an exactly corre- 
fponding concavity to receive it. Vid. Pair. Texans. No. 212 and 
241, or Lowthorp’s Abridgment, vol. ii. p. sis. Whether or not 
the fpecimens in the British Mufeum are of this form, we do not 
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lava; and the more fo, as many of the lumps appear to be of the 
very fame ftone of which the pillars are formed; this whole ftratum 
lies in an inclined pofition, dipping gradually toward the S. E,” 

What a feaft for a philofopher,—fhould the foregoing parti- 
culars affift him in his inquiries concerning the produétion of 
fuch amazing fpecimens of natural mafonry !—I{n the work be- 
fore us, no. conjectures of this kind are hazarded.—That thefe 
vaft archite€tural rocks were, however, formed by volcanos, 
feems to be no matter of doubt with thofe who have feen not 
only the wonders of Staffa, but others of a fimilar kind, which 
are found in Iceland; not to mention fome of inferior note in 
Italy, and other places. 

Mr. Pennant contents himfelf with pronouncing Staffa to 
be a genuine mafs of ba/altes ; % which term he means fointed 
columns, fuch as thofe of the Giant’s Caufeway, and of this 
ifland. The latter is a coarfe kind, of a dirty brown colour; 
the Irifh bafaltes is, for the moft part, a fine black: but the 
columns at Staffa have greatly the preference, as to the gran- 
deur of their appearance, 

But Staffa, including its little neighbour, Boo-fha-la *, was 
not the only place where our Voyagers met with bafaltic rocks, 
Afterward, on journeying over the ifle of Skie, which for its 
fuperior magnitude may be called the metropolis of the weftern 
ifles, they met, in the front of an high hill, called Brizs-mbawl,with 
“a fine feries of columns,’ above 20 feet high, and confifting of 
4, 5, and 6 angles, or fides, but moftly of 5. Thefe pillars 
refembled thofe of the Giant’s Caufeway, except that they were 
lefs frequently jointed ; the joints being at great and unequal 
diftances: but the majority are entire. The ruins of thefe co- 
lumns at the bafe, fays Mr. Pennant, made a grand appear- 
ance: they were the ruins of the creation: thofe of Rome, the 
work of human art, feem, to them, but as the ruins of yefterday. 

¢ At a fmall diftance from thefe, on the flope of a hill, is a tract 
of fome roods entirely formed of the tops of feveral feries of co- 
Jumns, even.and clofe fet, forming a reticulated furface, of amazing 
beauty and curiofity. This is the moft northern da/altes I am ac- 
quainted with ; the laft of four in the Britifth dominions, all running 
from S. to N. nearly in a meridian. The Giant’s Caufeway appears 
firft; Staffa fucceeds ; the rock Humbla about 20 leagues further; 
and finally the columns of Briisemhawl: the depth of ocean, in all 
probability, conceals the loft links of the chain.’—This vaft idea by 
no means precludes that of a volcano. 

It is now time for us to put an end to this philofophic and 
amufing voyage. Accordingly, on the 28th of July, we land 
thele laudably inquifitive Gentlemen fafely in Rofs-fhire ; from 





— 


* To which may be added the rock of Humbla, not far to the 
wef of the neighbouring tlan. of Cannay; this rock being alfo 
formed of bataltic columns. 
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whence we conduct them through Sutherland (DescriPTion 
ever attending their fteps) to Invernefs. 

The remainder of Mr. Pennant’s itinerary is enriched by his 
farther defcription of the Highlands ; in which we have an ac- 
count, with engravings, of fome notable Danith antiquities 
found there, and fome other curiofities*. Ihis part of the 
work is much enlivened by occafiona] difplays of the manners 
and cuftoms of the people: in one place we meet with the fol- 
lowing paliage : 

‘ There is not an inftance of any country having made fo fudden 
a change in its morals as this I have juft vifited, and the vaft tract 
intervening between thefe coafts and Loch-nefs. Security and civili- 
zation poilefs every part; yet 30 years have not elapfed fince the 
whole was a den of thieves, of the moit extraordinary kind. They 
conducied their plundering excurfions with the utmoft policy, and 
reduced the whole art of theft into a regular fyftem. From habit it 
loit all the appearance of criminality : they confidered it as labouring 
in their vocation; and when a party was formed for any expedition 
againit their neighbour’s property, they and their friends prayed as 
earneftly to heaven for fuccefs, as if they were engaged in the moft 
laudable defign. | : 

‘ The conftant petition, at grace, of the old Highland chieftains, 
was delivered with great fervor in thefe terms: ‘* Lorn! turn the 
world upfide down, that Chrifiians may make bread out of it,” ‘The 
plain Englith of this pious requeft was—That the world might be- 
come, for their benefit, a fcene of rapine and confufion.’ 

This may be called (to fpeak in the prefent prevailing mode 
of northern literature) the mechantcal effec? of religion upon rude 
nations. Our Author relates many other curious particulars re- 
latwe, to the Highland danditti: whofe pious regards to the 
dblfgations of an cath were of the fame ftamp with their prayers 
and graces. But their hofpitality, like that of the wild Arabs, 
was genuine, and inviolable. 

We muft here, though unwillingly, clofe our extraé&s from 
a work which abounds with the moft feduétive materials, fuch 
as might infenfibly lead the unwary Reviewer into details that 
would fillevery page of the ufual quantity for a month. To 
travel with a Pennant, a Banks, and a Solander, is, indeed, 
beguiling the time: but we muft not forget that other objeéts 
demand our attention. Mean while we look forward, with 
pleafing expectation, for the appearance of the fecond volume of 
this Tour: which will, as the Author exprefles it, * campre- 


dis rn : _4 





* Our Author has likewife many valuable remarkson the too gee 
neral negle&t of agriculture in fome of thefe parts, particularly in 
the iflands; and on the unhappy caufes and confequences of that 
{pirit of migration which hath lately poffeffed the milerable natives ; 
tempting them to prefer a ‘ temporary bondage in a firange land, to 
ftarving for life in their native foil.’ 
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hend the travels through part of Argylefhire, Breadalbane, 
Athol; the remaining part of Perthihire; the counties of An- 
gus and Merns; Fitefhire, Sterling, Linlithgow, Edinburgh 
and from therce by Kelfo, into Northumberland; Durham, 
and Craven in Yorkthire, till the conclufion, at my own houfe* :” 

With this volume will be given, we are farther told, a cor- 
rected map of North Britain and its iflands; which we, in 
vain, fought for among the very numerous and excellent en- 
gravings which adorn the prefent publication. 

The volume before us is elegantly printed: a circumftance 
which we particularly mention for the credit of the ancient city 
of Chefter, where Mr. Monk’s prefs claims the honour of its 
production, We do not, however, think that Mr. Pennant 
has been fo attentive to the correction of the language as the 
importance of his work, and the very handfome appearance of 
the book, undoubtedly required. We will give a {pecimen, or 
two, of fome of thofe little defects which might have been eafily 
removed, in revifing the proof-fheets :—P. 28, the Druids meet 
“to fet in council ;’ vulgarly, inftead of At. P. 43. * return 
back ;’ tautology. P. 125, ° irrefiftle/s beauty ;’ for irrefi/iible. 
P. 156, * Am fhewn a precipitous rock, where I was informed 
that the hero /Vallace was purfued to;’ inftead of to which the 
hero was purfued. P. 169, the bafking fhark ¢ a perfec? mon- 
fter ;’ perfect imperfection. P. 181, * Fingal, whom tradition 
fays, refided in this ifland ;’ inftead of who refided.—Several 
more fuch flips we obferved. and all unnoticed in the table of 
Errata; but they will readily occur to the ingenious and learned 
Author, on a revifal. c 
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* At Downing, in Flinthire. 
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Art. VI. The present State of the Britifo Empire. Containing a De- 
{cription of the Kingdoms, Principalities, Iflands, Colonies, Con- 
quefts, and of the Milftary and Commercial Eftablifhments, under 
the Britifh Crown, in Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. By the 
Jate Rev. John Entick, M, A. and other Gentlemen. _ Illuftrated 
with Maps, &c. 8vo. 4 Vols. il.gs. Law, &c. 1774. 

EW books are more generally known, than thofe which 
1g have been publifhed under the title of The prefent State of 

Great Britain, &c, by Chamberlain, by Meige, and by others, 

Thefe crowded performances have been ufually printed in one 

Jarge o&tavo volume; but the plan on which they were formed 

is here extended fo as to comprehend a much greater variety of 

particulars, including the neceflary additions and improvements 
to which later times have given birth. 

This work, therefore, may be confidered as exhibiting a more 
complete view of all our public eftablifhments, &c. than hath yet 
appeared in any one fcheme of publication, however comprehen= 
five, under the fame title; and on this account it will juftly be 

regarded, 
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regarded, by many, as a little library in itfelf: efpecially by 
readers whofe fituations in the country, lie too remote from 
other fources of literary information. 

But as this compilement is, for the greateft part, drawn from 
preceding Authors, who fell into many errors which no collec- 
tor, however diligent, could be equal to the tafk of wholly rec- 
tifying, fo the prefent multifarious aflemblage of particulars, muft, 
in courfe, abound with fuch defects, as were, in a manner, in- 
feparable from the materials of which it is compofed, Yet, 
whatever may be the imperfections of this performance, it is 
certainly to be numbered among the moft ufeful books of the 
kind in the Englifh language. 

The writer of the preface hath beftowed a warm encomium 
on the united labours of Mr. Entick and his induftrious aflo- 
ciates, in his preface; wherein, however partial, he has not 
perhaps very unjuftly eftimated the merits of this large body of 
national defcription.—Part of what he fays is, in fubftance, as 
follows: 

The principal aim of the work, he obferves, is public utility. 
The Authors, fays he, have attempted to lay before their 
Readers a political Chart of the BritisH Empire, with its ter- 
ritories and connexions in every quarter of the world, We are 
here prefented with a fuccin& account of the conftitution of the 
kingdoms, and other dominions, annexed by conqueft or other- 
wife, to the crown of Great Britain: the legiflative and execu-' 
tive powers of the government are accurately diftinguifhed ; the 
prerogatives of the crown are afcertained ; the rights, immuni- 
tics, and liberties of the fubject are elucidated and fupported 
by authorities, and the law of the land.—Here we fee the fhare of 
government alloted to each diftin branch of the legiflature, or in 
what hands the power of framing and executing our laws is in- 
vefted.—The ftate of religion is minutely difcufled ; the feveral 
modes of worthip, authorifed by the act of toleration, are de- 
{cribed, from an accurate enquiry into their forms of ecclefiattic 
regulations ; the laws againit papifts are collected and arranged 
under proper heads. 

The nobility and gentry, it is added, may here trace their ho- 
nours and privileges to their fources, Ihe freeholde:s, merchants, 
tradefmen and manufacturers range under the defcription of yeo 
manry ; and to his account of the naval department the Author 
has fubjoined the ftate of the Britifh army and militia. 

© Thofe who with to form fome acquaintance with the gentle- 
men of the long robe, will fee the origin and yarious divifions 
of the law into ftatute, civil, and common, explained; witha 
diflertation on the utility, power, and duty of juries; and a de- 
{cription of the various forms of trying criminals.’ 

Infinite pains, we are told, have been taken in the refearches 
into the nature, antiquity, juriidiGion, mode of proceeding, and 
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power of parliament; the king is defcribed in his legiflative 
and executive capacity; and of the revenue or means to fup- 

ort the flate and government, fome idea may be formed from 
the detail of the treafury, exchequer, cuftom-houfe, excife- 
office, ftamp-office, polt-office, &c. 

Another part of the work is appropriated to the natural hif- 
tory and topography of the three kingdoms; in which, however, 
we meet witn no very important additions to what may be 
found in the old accounts, and later compilements, fuch as 
Camden's Britannia; the Tour through Great Britain, &c. &c. 
The great alteration, however, made in the face of the country, 
by the prevailing attention to inland navigations, fince the 
above-mentioned books were written, is not unnoticed in this 
publication. The Duke of Bridgewater’s canal is defcribed ; 
and the plan of the great Staffordthire navigation is inferted. 

The Britifh fettlements in North-Amcrica and the Weft- 

Indies are likewiie defcribed, and their utility to and connexion 
with the mother country, are rejated and explained; witha 
view of their conftitution, governnient, charters, and laws; and 
fome accounts of the native Indians. Nor are our fettlements 
and factories on the coaft of Africa, in Turkey, and in Pertia, 
omitted. 
- But, fays the Editor, * what hath made a confiderable objec 
in this work, is an account of our trade to the Eaft India com- 
pany’s fettlements in Afia. Here aparticular attention has been 
paid to every circumftance of importance that could contribute 
to the information of the public on this head; the quantity of 
exports, the receipts, difburfements, and confumption of various 
articles; the nett profits arifing from the Afiatic branch of 
traffic, in fhort, every minute particular relative to the mercan- 
tile intercourfe carried on between Great Britain and her diffe- 
rent fettlements in Chinaand the Eaft-Indies, is laid down with 
an accuraey feldom aimed at, and as feldom executed in works 
ofthis kind; nor are the relations confined to matters of mer- 
chandize merely: the late changes in the conftitution of the 
Company, the fource of thofe changes; the fubftance of the 
enquiries fet on foot by the late feleét and fecret committees ; an 
abftra& of the late regulating aét, together with the inftructions 
framed by a committee of directors for the guidance of the go- 
vernor-general and council in their civil adminiftration of juftice 
in India; thefe have been related with fidelity and difcufled with 
perfpicuity.’ 

In a word, we agree with the writer of the prefatory account 
here quoted, that ‘an attempt has been made to compile this 
work in fuch a manner as to render it intelligible to the multi- 
tude, yet ferviceable to men of refinement. For the multitude, 
however, it feems chiefly calculated; and if they generally ac- 
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cept and refort to it, as their guide to a competent knowledge 
of the prefent ftate of the Britifh empire, there is no doubt but 
that the main defign of the induftrious compilers will be fully 


an{wered. G ‘ 


Art. VII. 4 Defence of the ‘* Confiderations * on the Propriety of 
requiring a Subfcription to Articles of Faith.” In Reply to a late 
Anfwer from the Clarendon Prefs. By a Friend of religious Li- 
berty. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 1774. 

HIS Defence is manly, fpirited, and judicious; and the 
fuperiority, in point of argument, is fo evidently on the 
fide of the FriEND OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, that he mutt be 

a prejudiced Reader indeed who does not clearly difcern it. 

‘ The fair way of conducting a difpute, fays our Author, is to 
exhibit one by one the arguments of your opponent, and with each 
argument the precife and fpecific anfwer you are able to give it. 
If this method be not fo common, nor found fo convenient as might 
be expected, the reafon is, becaufe it fuits not always with the de- 
figns of a writer, which are no more perhaps than to make a Book ; 
to confound fome arguments, and keep others out of fight; to leave 
what is called an Impreffion a the Reader, without any care to in- 
form him of the proofs or principles by which his opinion fhould be 
governed. With fuch views, it may be confiftent to difpatch objec- 
tions, by obferving of fome shat they are old, and therefore like certain 
drugs have loft, we may fuppofe, their ftrength; of others, that 
they have long fince received an anfwer; which implies, to be fure, a 
confutation: to attack itraggling remarks, and decline the main 
reafoning, as mere declamation; to pats by one paflage becaufe it is 
long-winded, another becaufe the Anfwerer das neither leifure nor in- 
clination to enter into the difcuffion of it ; to produce exrtacts and quo- 
tations, which taken alone, imperfeétly if at all exprefs their Author’s 
meaning ; to difmifs a ftubborn difficulty with a reference, which ten 
to one the Reader never looks at: and laflly, in order to give the 
whole a certain fafhionable air of candour and moderation, to make 
a conceflion + or two which nobody thanks him for, or yield up a few 

oints which it is no longer any credit to maintain.’ 

Leaving his Readers to judge how far the Anfwerer from the 
Clarendon Pre/s t is concerned in this defcription, he proceeds to 
{tate and examine his arguments fully and diftinly. 

After complaining, as is ufual on fuch occafions, of di/appoint- 
ment and diffatisfaction, the Anfwerer fet out with an argument, 
which, according to him, comprifes, in @ narrow compa/s, the 
whole merits of the queftion; and which is neither more nor 
lefs than this, that it is neceffary that thofe who are to be ordained 








* For an account of the Confiderations, fee Review vol. 50, confult 
the Table of Contents, under the letter C, viz. ‘* Carlifle, Bp. of.”’ 

_- + Suchas, that if people keep their opinions to themfelves, no man will 

hurt them, and the like. Anfwer, p. 45. 


¢ See Review for July, 1774, p.77. Art. 46, ) 
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teachers in the church fhould be found in the fuith, and confeguently 
that they fhould give to thofe who ordain them fome proof and affur~ 
ance that they are fo, and that the method of this proof fhculd be 
Jetted by public authority. 

‘ Now the perfection, fays our Author, of this fort of reafoning is, 
thatit comes as well from the mouth of the Pope’s profeflor of divinity 
in the aniverfity of Bologna, as from the Clarendon prefs. A charch 
has only with our Author to cal] her creed the faithful word, and it 
{fc liows from fcripture that we muff bold it faff. Her diffatisfied fons, 
Jet her only denominate, as he does, vain talkers and deceivers, and 
St. Paul himfelf commands us to op their mouths. Every one that 
queftions or oppoles her decifions the pronounces, with him, a here- 
tic, and a mgu that is an heretic after the firft and Jecond admonition ree 
jc&. In like manner, calling her tenets found doctrine, or taking it 
for granted that they are fo (which the conclave at Rome can do as 
well as the convocation at London) and /oundne/s in the faith being a 
necefiry qualification in a Chriftian teacher, there is no avoiding the 
concluiion, that every Chrijlian teacher (in, and out of the church 
too, if you can catch him, /oundue/s in the faith being alike neceffary in 
all) muii have thefe tenets ftrapped about his neck by oaths and fub- 
{criptions. An argument which thus fights in any caufe, or on 
either fide, deferves no quarter. —I have faid that this reafoning, 
and thefe applications of {cripture are equally competent to the de- 
fenders of popery—they are more fo. The Popes, when they aflumed 
the power of the Apoftles, laid claim alfo to their infallibility ; andin 
this they were confiftent. Proteitant churches renounce with al] theis 
might this infallibility, whilft they apply to themfelves every expref:- 
fion that defcribes it, and will not part with a jot of the authority 
which is built upon it. 

The Author of the Confiderations contends, and very pro- 
perly too, that itis one of the firft duties a Chriftian owes to his 
Matter to keep his mind open and unbiajfed in religious enquiries. 

‘ Can aman, fays our Author, be faid to do this, who muft bring 
himfelfto affent to opinions, propofed by another? Who enters into 
a profefiion where both his fubfiftence and fuccefs depend upon his 
continuance in a particular perfuafion? In anfwer to this we are in- 
formed, that thefe articles are no rule of faith (what not to thofe who 
fubfcribe them?) that the church deprives no man of his right of private 

judgment (fhe cannot—fhe hangs however a dead weight upon it) ; 
that it is awery unfair fate of the cafe to call fubfcription a declaration of 
our full and final perfuafion in matters of faith; though if it be not a 
full perfuafion, what is it? and ten to one it will be mal, when fuch 
confequences attend a change.—That xo man is hereby tied up from 
impartially examining the uford of God, i.e. with the impartiality of a 
man who mutt cat or farve, according as the examination turns out; 
an impartiality fo fafpected, that a court of juitice would not re- 
ceivé his evidence under half the fame influence ;—nor from altering 
bis opinion if he finds reason fo to do; which few, I conceive, will find, 
when the alteration mutt coft them fo dear. If one could give cre- 
dit to our Author in what he fays here, andin fome other paflages 
of his Anfwer, one would fuppofe that, in his judgment at. leaft, 
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fabfcription retrained no man from adopting what opinion he 
pleafed, provided he does not think himfelf bound openly to maintain it; 
that men may retain their preferments, if they will but keep their opinions 
to tbemfelves.—\t this be what the church of England means, let her 
fay fo.— This is indeed what our Author admits here, and yet from 
the outcry he has afterwards raifed againit all who continue in the 
church whilft they diffent from her articles, one would not fuppofe 
there was a pardon left for thofe, who keep even to themfelves an 
opinion inconfifient with any ene propofition they have fubfcribed. 
‘The fact 1s, the gentleman has either fhifted his opinion in the 
courfe of writing the Anfwer, or had put down thefe aflertions, not 
expecting that he fhould have occafion afterwards to contradict them. 

‘It feemed to add itrength to this objetion that the judgment of 
moft thinking men being in a progreflive ftatey their opinions of 
courfe muft many of them change; the evil and iniquity of which 
the Anfwerer fets forth with great pleafantry, but has forgot at the 
fame time tO give us any remedy for the misfortune ; except the old 
woman’s receipt, to leave off thinking, for fear of thinking wrong.’ 

This may ferve as a fpecimen of our Author’s manner of 
writing, and the fpirit of his Defence.—We fhall finifh this 
article with a very juft and pertinent obfervation, wherewith he 
concludes his Defence: his words areas follows: 

‘At the conclufion of his Pamphlet our Author is pleafed to ace 
knowledge, what few, | find, care any longer to deny, that there are 
Jome things in cur articles and liturgy which he fhould be glad to fee 
amended, many which he fhould be willing to give up to the jcruples of 
others, but that the heat and violence with which redrefs has been 
purfued, preclude all hope of accommodation and tranquillity—that 
ave had better wait therefore for more peaceable times, and be contented 
avith our prefent conftitution as it is, untila fairer profpect thal] appear 
of changing it for the better.—After returning thanks, in the name 
of the fraternity, to him and to all who touch the burden of {ubferip- 
tion with but one of their fingers, | would with to leave with them this 
obfervation, that as the man who attacks a flourifhing eftablifhment 
writes with a halter round his neck, few ever will be found to at- 
tempt alterations but men of more {pirit than prudence, of more fin- 
cerity than caution, of warm, eager, and impetuous tempers; that, 
confequently, if we are to wait for improvement till the cool, 
the calm, the difcreet part of mankind begin it, til church gover- 
nors folicit, or miniiters of State propofe it-~l \. ‘Il venture to pro- 
nounce, that (without 47s interpofition with whom nothing is impof- 
fible) we may remain as we are, till the renovation of all things. R. 


Art. VIL. The Maid of the Oaks: a new Dramatic EntertainmenteAs 
it is performed at the Theatre-royal, in Drury-lane., 8vo. 18,64, 
Becket, 1774. . 

fy HIS Dramatic Entertainment is prefaced with fome fenfible 
I obfervations on the prefent ftate of our drama, and the 

reigning tafte of theatrical fpectators; and we truft that the 

Author juftly determines that ‘* the middle clafs and bulk of 

the aflembly, like that of the kingcom at large, wil! ever be on 
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the fide of nature, truth, and fenfe.” We are not difpleafed 
neither at an attempt to give ** a f{pecies of entertainment new 
to thiscountry,” and we think that the Author might, without 
‘impropriety, have vindicated himfelf by the practice of anti- 
quity, as well as by the example of the French theatre; for if 
the productions of the Haymarket are reterred to the model of 
Ariftophanes, the fatirick drama of the ancients (which was 
avowedly a pafloral entertainment) might furely ferve to counte- 
nance a fete champétre. 

We agree with the Writer * that to blend ftrength and de. 
licacy (not refinement but delicacy,) would be to attain perfec. 
tion” inthe dtama. There is however more of eafe than nerye 
in this little piece, which is the lefs to be wondered at, as we 
find from the hiftory of the undertaking that the original out- 
line was confined to two aéts, but that the candour of Mr, 
Garrick encouraged the Author to extend his plan; and per- 
haps the readers of the following fcene will concur with us, in 
applauding the critical difcernment of the manager, who, we are 
told, gave particular encouragement to the Writer, thinking 
6¢ he difcovered in him fome talents for the higher fpecies of ca- 
amedy,” while the character of Hurry ferves as a {pecimen of his 
abilities in the lower. 

Enter Lady Bab Lardoon. 

© Lady Bab. Dear Maria, | am happy to be the firft of your com- 
pany to congratulate you—Well, Mr. Oldworth, I am delighted with 
the idea of your Fete; it is fo novel, fo French, fo expreflive of what 
every body underftands, and nobody can explain; then there is 
fomething fo fpirited in an undertaking of expence, where a fhower 
of rain will fpoil it all. 

Oldworth. 1 did not expeé& to efcape from fo fine a lady, but you 
and the world have free leave to comment upon all you fee here. 

Laagh where you muft, be candid where you can, 
I only hope that to celebrate a joyful event upon any plan, that 
neither hurts the morals, nor politenefs of the company, and at the 
fame time fets thoufands of the indultrious to work, cannot he 
thought blame-worthy. 

Lady Bab. Oh, quite the contrary, and I am fure it will have a 
run; a force upon the feafons and the manners, is the true teft of a 
refined tafte, and it holds good from a cucumber at Chriitmas, to an 

lian opera, 


* “Maria. Is the rule the fame among the ladies, lady Bab; is it 


alfo a definition of their refinement to act in all things contrary to 
nature ? 

Lady Bab. Not abfolutely in all things, though more fo than 
people are apt to imagine; for even in circumftances that feem moft 
natural, fafhion prompts ten times, where inclination prompts once ; 
and there would be an end of gallantry in this country, if it was not 
for the fake of reputation. 

Oldworth. What do you mean? 
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Lady Bab. Why, that a woman without a connection, grows 
every day a more awkward perfonage ; one might as well go into 
company without powder—if one does not really defpife old vulgar 
prejudices, it is abfolutely neceflary to affect 1t, or one muft fit at 
home alone, ' 

Oldworth. Indeed! 

Lady Bab. Yes, like lady Sprofe, and talk morals to the parrot. 

Maria. ‘This is new, indeed; I always fuppofed that in places 
where freedom of manners was moft countenanced, a woman of un- 
impeachable conduct carried acertain refpec. 

Lady Bab. Only fit for theep-walks and Oakeries !—I beg your 

ardon, Mr. Oldworth—in town it would juit raife you to the whift- 
party of old lady Cypher, Mrs. Squabble, and lord Flimzey; and at 
every public place, you would ftand among the footmen to call your 
own chair, while all the maccaronies pafled by, whiftling a fong 
through theirtooth-picks, and giving a fhrug—dem it, ’tis pity fo fine 
a woman fhou'd be loft to all common decency. 

Maria (fmiling). | believe I had better ftay in the Oakery, as you 
callit; for {am afraid I fhall never procure any c#vility in town, 
upon the terms required. 

Lady Pab. Oh, my dear, you have chofe a horrid word to ex- 
prefs the intercourfe of the bon son ; ¢#vi/:ty may be very proper in a 
mercer, when one is chufing a filk, but familiarity is the life of good 
company. I believe this is quite fince your time, Mr. Oldworth, 
but ’tis by far the greatet improvement the beau monde ever made. 

Olcqworth, A certain eafe was always an effential part of good 
breeding, but lady Bab muft explain her meaning a little further, 
before we can decide upon the improvement. 

Lady Bab. 1 mean that participation of fociety, in which the 
French ufed to excel, and we have now {fo much outdone our models, 
—I maintain, that among the /uperior fet—mind, I only fpeak of 
them—our men and women are put more upon a footing together in 
London, than they ever were before in any age or country. 

Oldworth, And pray how has this happy revolution been 
effected ? 

Lady Bab. By the moft charming of all inftitutions, wherein we 
fhew the world, that liberty is as well underflood by our women as 
by our men; we have our 4:// of rights and our con//ztution too, as well 
as they—we drop in at all hours, play at all hours, play at all parties, 
pay our own reckonings, and in every circumftance (petticoats ex- 
cepted) are true lively jolly fellows, 

Maria. But does not this give occafion to a thoufand malicious 
infinuations? 

Lady Bab. Ten thoufand, my dear,—but no great mea/ures can 
be effected without a contempt of popular clamour. 

Oldworth, Paying of reckonings is I confefs new fince my time ; 
and I fhould be afraid it might fometimes be a little heavy upon a 
lady’s pocket, 

Lady Bab. A mere trifle—one generally wins them—Jack Saun- 
ter of the guards, loft a hundred and thirty to me upon {core at one 
time; I have not eat him half out yet—he will keep me belt part of 
next 
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next winter; but exclufive of that, the club is the greateft fyftem of 
ceconomy for married families ever yet eftablifhed. 

Oldworth. Indeed! but how fo, pray? 

Lady Bab. Why, all the fervants may be put to board wages, or 
fent into the country, except the footmen—no plunder of houfe. 
keepers, or maitres ce hotel, nolong butcher’s bills—Lady Squander 
protefts fhe has wanted no provifion in her family thefe fix months, 
except potatoes to feed the children, and a few frogs for the French 
governeis—then our dinner-focieties are fo amufing, all the doves 
and hawks together, and one converfes fo freely ; there’s no topick 
of White’s or Almack’s, in which we do not bear a part. 

Maria. Upon my word I fhould be a little afraid, that fome of 
thofe fubjects might not always be managed with fuflicient delicacy 
for a lady’s ear, efpecially an unmarried one. 

Lady Bab. Blefs me! why where’s the difference? Mifs muf 
have had a ftrange education indeed, not to know as much as her 
Chapron: I hope you would not have the daughters black-ball’d, 
when the mothers are chofe: Why it is almoft the only place where 
fome of them are likely to fee each other. 

Enter Sir Harry Groveby. 

Sir Harry. I come to claim my lovely bride—here at her fa- 
vourite tree I claiin her mine !—the hour is almoft on the point, the 
whole country is beginning to aflembles every preparation of Mr, 
‘Oldworth’s fancy is preparing, 

And while the priejt accufe the Bride’s delay, 
Rofes and myrtles foall obfiruc? her way. 

Maria. Repugnance would be affectation, my heart is all your 
ewn, and | {corn the look or action that does not avow it. 

Oldworth, Come, Sir Harry, leave your proteftations, which my 

irl does not want; and {ee a fair ftranger. 

Lady Bab. Sir Harry, I rejoice at your happinefs—and do not 
think me fo tafteleis, Maria, as not to acknowledge an attachment 
like yours, preferable to all others, when it can be had—fjler Ja par- 


fait amour, is the firit happinefs in life: but that you know is totally 


out of the queiiion in town; the matrimonial comforts in our way, 
are abfolutely reduced to two; to plague a man, and to bury him; 
the glory is to plague him firft and dury him afterwards. 

Sir Hariy. \ heartily congratulate Lady Bab, and all who are to 
partake of her converfation, upon her being able to bring fo much 
vivacity into the country. 

Lady Bab. Nothing but the Fete Champ¢ctre could have effected 
it, for I fet out in miferable fpirits—I had a horrid run before I left 
town—l fuppofe you faw my name in the papers. 

Sir Harry. I did, and therefore concluded there was not a word of 
truth in the report. 

Maria. Yourname in the papers! Lady Bab, for what, pray ? 

Lady Bab, The old ftory—itis a mark of infignificance now to 
be left out: have they not begun with you yet, Maria? 

Maria, Not that | know of; andi am notat all ambitious of the 
honour. 


Lady Bab. Oh, but you will have it—the Féte Champétre will be 


| a delightful fubjeQ!—To be complimented one day, laughed at the 
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next, and abufed the third; you can’t imagine how amufing it is to 
read one’s own name at breakfaft in a morning paper. 

Maria. Pray, how long may your ladythip have been accuftomed 
to this pleafure ? 

Lady Bab. Lord, a great while, and in all its flages: They fir 
began with a modeft inuendo, ** ae hear a certain Lady, not a hundred 
miles from Hanover-/quare, loff, at oue fitting, fome nights ago, tave 
thoujand guineas—Otempora! O mores!” 

, Oldworth (laughing). Pray, Lady Bab, is this concluding ejacu- 
lation \ fpown, or was it the printer's? 

ady Bab. His, you may be fure; a dab of Latin adds furprifing 
force toa paragraph, befides fhewing the learning of the author, 

Oldworth. Well, but really I don’t fee fucha great matter in 
this; why fhould you fuppofe any body applied this paragraph to 
ou? 
Lady Bab. None but my intimates did, for it was applicable to 
half St. George's parifh; but about a week after they honoured me 
with initials aad italicks: ‘* It is faid, Lady B. L.’s ill fuccefs fill 
continues at the quinze table: it was obferved, the fame lady appear. 
ed yefterday at court, in a ribband collier, having laid afide her dia- 
mond necklace, (diamond in italicks) as totally bourgeoife and unne- 
ceflary for the drefs of a woman of fafhion.”’ 

Oldworth, 'To be fure this was advancing a little in familiarity. 

Lady Bab. At aft, to my infinite amufement, out | came at full 
length: ‘* Lady Bab. Lardoon has tumbled down three nights fuccefively ; 
a certain colonel has done the fame, and we hear that both parties keep 
boufe with fprained ancles.” 

Oldworth. ‘This lait paragraph founds a little enigmatical, 

Maria. And do you really feel no refentment at all this? 

Lady Bab, Refentment!—-poor filly devils, if they did but know 
with what thorough contempt thofe of my circle treat a remonftrance 
—but hark, I hear the paftorals beginning. (AMufse Lebind) Lord, I 
hope | fhall find a fhepherd! 

Oldworth, The moti elegant onein the world, Mr. Dupeley, Sir 


| Harry’s friend, 


Lady Bab. You don’t mean Charles Dupeley, who has been fo 
long abroad ? 

Sir Harry, The very fame; but I’m afraid he will never do, he 
is but half a maccaroni, 

Lady Bab, And very poffibly the worft half: it is a vulgar idea to 
think foreign accomplifhments fit a man for the polite world. 

Sir Harry, Lady Bab, I with you would undertake him ; he feems 
to have contracted all the common-place affectation of travel, and 
thinks himfelf quite an over-match for the fair fex, of whom his opi- 
nion is as ill founded as it is degrading. 

Lady Bab. O, is that his turn ? what, he has been ftudying fome 
late pofthumous letters 1 fuppofe ?—’twould be a delight to make a 
fool of fach a fellow!—where is he? 

Sir Harry, He is only gone to drefs; I appointed to meet him 
on the other fide the Grove; he’ll be here in twenty minutes. 

Lady Bab. Vii attend him there in your place—i have it—Pll 
@y my hand alittle at maivete—he never faw me—the crefs Lam go- 
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ing to put on for the Fete will do admirably to impofe upon him: 
I'll make an example of his hypocrify, and his graces, and his ufage 
du monde. 

Sir Harry, My life for it he will begin an acquaintance with 

ou. 
. Lady Bab. If he don’t, I'll begin with him: there are two cha- 
racters, under which one may fay any thing to a man; that of per- 
feét afflurance, and of perfect innocence: Maria may be the beft cris 
tic of the laft; but under the appearance of it, Lord have mercy! 
I have heard and feen fuch things !? Gq P. 
_ Oo: 7. 


Art. IX. Political Arithmetic: Containing Obfervations on the pre- 
fent State of Great Britain; and the Principles of her Policy in the 
Encouragement of Agriculture. Addreffed to the cconomical 
Societies eftablifhed in Europe, To which is added, A Memoir 
on the Corn Trade, drawn up and laid before the Commiffioners 
of the Treafury, by Governor Pownall. By Arthur Young, Efq; 
F.R.S. Author of the Tours, &c. 8vo. 6s, Nicoll. 1774. 


HE ftate of population in this kingdom, has of late been 

the fubject of particular inveftigation : fome of the ableft 

and moft approved writers have maintained its very fenfivle de- 
cline; and they have grounded their opinion not on fanciful 
fpeculations or gloomy furmifes, nor have they fupported it by 
an artificial theory and empty unconvincing declamation. ‘They 
have taken great pains in collecting the moft accurate obfer- 
vations and well-authenticated facts; and to the indultry, , 
whereby they have furnifhed themfelves with proper materials, 
they have added equal ingenuity and labour in purfuing the 
neceflary calculations: and as far as the moft minute and ac- 
curate inquiry has yet extended, their principles and conclu- 
fions have been abundantly confirmed. Is it not furprifing then, 
that the charge of meer * aflertions and opinions’ fhould be 
alleged againft the evidence propofed by writers of this cha« 
racter ; and that they fhould be illiberally reproached with § the 
humour of blaming the prefent and admiring the patt,’ as if 
they lamented an evil which had no exiftence but in their own 
melancholy imagination? It is natural to expec that a reflec- 
tion of this kind, which often recurs in the performance before 
us, fhould be fupported by an induétion of fa&ts, which would 
leave no room to doubt that thefe gentlemen complain without 
caufe. For our own part, we have no predilection in favour 
of any fyftem ; but fhould be happy to find that the evidence 
preponderated on the fide of the intereft and profperity of our 
country. Mr. Young, however, though he has made many 
tours, and found great fatisfaétion in the furvey of the flourifh- 
ing ftate of agriculture, manufactures, and population, feems to 
have referved faéts for his own ufe and to give the public only 
fufpicious principles and unfatisfactory declamation. a in- 
orms 
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forms us indeed in his Appendix, that he has taken great pains 
in procuring lifts for his own fatisfaction. ‘ I fhall continue 
(fays he) to collect them, and doubt not being able to convince 
the public, as far as any authority, except directly numbering 
the people, will allow, that the numbers, fo far from declining, 
advance confiderably ; which may be feen by the great increafe 
of births in very many places fince the reftauration.’ But till thefe 
lifts are fufficiently perfe& to be laid before the public, we muft 
judge according to the evidence with which we-are already fur- 
nifhed. Advance in the price of Jabour and increafe of em- 
ployment, in the branch of agriculture particularly, feem to us 
very doubrful principles: in fome places, we are fatisfied, they are 
contrary to fact and obfervation ; and were they more general 
and certain, ‘they do not appear fufficient of themfelves to efta- 
blifh the Author’s favourite opinion. It would not be difficult 
to retort moft of the reafoning and conclufions founded on thefe 
princtples on the Author himfelf, and to evince the decline of 
population from many of the numerous and boafted improve- 
ments in agriculture, to which he afcribes its increafe. And 
yet from thefe doubtful, partial, and fallacious principles, the 
Author fomewhat too confidently determines, *‘ that the faéts 
upon which the arguments for our depopulation are founded, 
are abfolutely falfe; that the conjectures annexed to them are 
wild and uncertain, and that the conclufions which are drawn 
from the whole, can abound in nothing but errors and miftakes.’ 
And in the fame high ftrain, having fummed up all the figns of 
depopulation in decreafe of fhipping—decline of manufactures— 
decline. of agriculture—and a general fall of prices, he con- 
cludes, * Whenever therefore we hear of other caufes of depo- 
pulation, fuch as engroffing farms, inclofures, laying arable to 
grafs, high prices of provifions, great cities, luxury, celibacy, 
debauchery, wars, emigrations, &c. we may very fafely refolve 
them into a ftring of vulgar errors, and reft aflured that they 
can have no ill effect, while the five great caufes mentioned 
adove do not fubfift.’ 

The main defign of this work is to reconcile the feeming 
contradiGtion, and to confirm the paradox included in the above 
paragraph. On our Author’s views and principles, nothing 
that is an apparent check to population, fuch as debauchery and 
celibacy, not to add the engrofling of farms, and the advance 
of the means of fubfiftence ; nothing that evidently lays wafte 
population, fuch as wars, emigrations, and great cities, very 
properly denominated ‘ the graves of the human fpecies,’ does 
it any injury. Let all the buxom breeders in the kingdom 
émigrate, or all the males undergo an operation that may make 
them harmlefs, and population will ftill flourifh. Population 


(fays the Author) is a fecondary object; and as the fection to 
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which this title belongs contains fome curious rematks, wé thal 
felect fome of them for the amufement of our Readers: _ 

* What I would here inculcate:is the idea (in cafe of a fup- 
pofed competition) of keeping population ever fubordinate to 
agriculture. If a meafure is beneficial to the latter, give no at- 
tention to thofe who talk of injuring population. If you a@ 
primarily from an idea of encouraging populoufnefs, you may 
injure hufbandry ; but if your firft idea is the encouragement 
of the latter, you cannot hurt population. If this idea was ac- 
knowledged to be juft, there would be no neceffity for a dif. 
cuffion of it—but as many are of avery different opinion, it 
is neceflary to urge a right conduct, though upon motives ap- 
parently deceitful. I have before mentioned, that application 
of the foil to be moft beneficial, which yields the greateft neat 
profit in the market. Aye, fays another, provided it be food for 
onan, thereby promoting population. But I admit of no fuch pro- 
vifion: and I am clear, that the population of a country will 
be moft advanced by the farmer’s growing rich, whether by 
hops, madder, or woad, as well as corn: but granting the truth, 
ftill let the farmer act as he finds beft, becaufe he had better ins 
creafe his wealth than the nation’s people. 

© The farmers are defirous in fuch and fuch diftri€ts to con- 
vert their arable lands to grafs—No; they are told, that will 
injure population. ‘This reafoning is all on falfe principles. Do 
not the hufbandmen beft know what their lands are proper for ? 
If they defire a change, is it not plain they do it for their own 
intereft ? Will they not grow more wealthy from hence? Will — 
they not proportionably encourage and confequently increafe all 
the clafles that depend on and are conneéted with them? And 
how can a conduct in fuch a train, be in the end an injury to 
population ? 

© M. de Mirabeau has obferved in France, and 1 have repeat- 
edly made the fame obfervation in England, that great tarms 
are of far more advantage to hufbandry than {mall ones: the 
fame gentleman tells us, 29 matter ; {mall farms are the moff be- 
neficial to population——I have proved this to be falfe, from the 
regifter of all the farms on more than 70,000 acres of land in 
various parts of the kingdom. But granting they are right, yet 
the advantages of agriculture are never to be oppofed on that 
pretence; for a good {pirited, and accurate cultivation, carried 
on by wealthy farmers, is of more confequence to the nation 
than population. This whole ag is reduced fimply to this 5 
national wealth raifed by induftry, is more advantageous to a 


nation than an increafe of people. Why are you ftrenuous for 
population? It can only be with views of national defence. 
But the number of people in a modern ftate, is by no means 
the meafure of ftrength: this is wealth alone. Men were never 
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wanting where money, flowing from induftry, was plentiful ; 
but if money is wanting, your population is Vas confequence. 
All modern experience is but a collective proof of this. My 
principles are thefe: I mean to betriend population, and | think 
the only way to do it is to promote every branch of national 
induftry, and never throw out any reftrictions, laws, or rules, 
with a view to population.—Ever let it be a fecondary object 
flowing from wealth, if you would in fact have it the firft. Far- 
mers, manufacturers, merchants, &c. conducting their bufinefs 
after their own ideas, and from the increafe of their private 
wealth, enabled to be more active in their refpective provinces, 
and increafing the general confumption of all commodities, muft, 
in the very nature of things, promote population infinitely more 
than it is poffible for you to do by your cautions, regulations, 
and reftrictions. 

© Thofe who are fo eager in favour of population, fhould 
reflect, that avery numerous people, raifed by any means but 
the gradual progrefs of wealth and induftry, would, in moft, 
cafes, be burthenfome. Suppofe the farms fo fmall as to be juft 
able to feed a family, and that the farmers were (as they muft 
be in fuch a cafe) their own Jandlords—Suppofing by fuch a mi- 
nute divifion of the territory the people fhould increafe, but to 
what purpofe? Merely to ftarve one another; they can fell 
nothing, wanting the whole produce for their own fupport.— 
Land-taxes on them would reduce them to beggary, and they 
can confume no excifable commodities, far how are they to 
buy them? Thus fuch a fyftem gives you no public revenue— 
nor yields any products for exportation, fcarce any-even for 
fale—of what good therefore is this part of your territory ? 
Why it breeds people. True; but does it maintain them? 
No. Here therefore would be a furplus of population; but 
you want no fuch furplus—your army is full; your navy is 
full; and your manufacturers have far more hands than they 
can employ—why then increafe your people? They can be 
nothing but a public burthen, if they do not leave a country 
which cannot fupport them,’ 

We fhall leave thefe extracts to the judgment of the atten- 
tive Reader, and obferve upon the whole, that although we are 
not fatisfied with the ingenious Author’s principles and reafon- 
ing on the fubject of population, and think him rather deficient 
in point of refpeét and candour to thofe who have already dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves in this department of political fcience, yet 
bis book contains many juft and ufeful remarks on the ftate of 
agriculture in this kingdom, and on the general caufes that 
have contributed to render it fo far fuperior to that of fome 


neighbouring nations. R-.. §. 
Rey, Dec. 1774: Ti MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1774. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


Art. 10. An Appeal to the Fuftice and Interefts of the People of 
Great Britain, in the prefent Difpute with America, By an Old 
Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Almon. 1774. 

‘HE Author of this Appeal is an able advocate for the colonifts, 

not as compofing diftin& ftates, but as having, in common 

with Britith fubjects, an indefeafible right to an exclutive difpofal of 
their own property. —He maintains with Mr. Locke, ‘* that the fu- 
preme power, however it may make laws for regulating the fate, 
cannot take away any man’s property, without his confent:” that 
all taxes are free grants of the people, by their reprefentatives, fol- 
fowed by an aifent of the other branches of the legiflature, according 
to the forms of legiflation which are neceffary to authorize and pres 
fcribe the modes of collecting them: that fuch legiflative affent alee 
ways fuppofes a previous grant on behalf of the people whofe repre- 
fentatives for that purpofe have the exclufive right of originating 
money bills: and that the King gives thanks for the grant before he 
affents to the law for collecting it.—In fapport of this doétrine our 

Author cites various ftatutes, charters, &c. and enforces his argu- 

ments by numerous facts, drawn from the political hiftory of this 

kingdom : by the practice of the clergy, who until they were admit- 
ted to a reprefentation in the Houfe of Commons, enjoyed the ex- 
clufive privilege of taxing themfelves in convocation; their grants 
afterwards receiving the affent of Parliament for the fame reafons- 
that fach affent is given to the grants of the laity by their reprefen- 
tatives the Houfe of Commons: by the cafes of Wales, Chefte?, and 

Durham: and efpecially by that of Ireland; more particularly in 

the inftance in which King Edward the Third fummoned knights, 

citizens and burgeffes from thence to fit in the Parliament of Eng- 

Jand, the better to obtain fubfidies which the Parliament of Ireland 

had refufed to grant. And this exclufive right of the people to dif- 

pofe of their own property independent of the fupreme legiflative 
power, is, he fays, neither ‘ the difcovery of Mr. Locke, nor the 
peculiar provifion of the Englith conftitution. It was long fince fet 
forth by Cicero in thefe words: Hac funt fundamenta firmiffima liber- 
tatis, fui quemque juris retinerxdi ac demittendi eff arbitrium. It per- 
vaded every feudal conftitution in Europe, and was exercifed with as 
much precifion and jealoufy by the ftates of France, and the Cortes 
of Spaii, as by the Englifh Houfe of Commons. Auxilia, fays Brac- 
ton, fiunt de gratia et non ae jure; cum dependeant ex gratia tenantium et 

ncn ad voluntatem dominorum. Dr. Robertfon tells us (Hilt. Ch. V.) 

** When any extraordinary aid was granted by freemen to their fo- 

vereign, it was purely voluntary;” and again, ‘** it was a funda- 


mental principle in the feudal fyftem of policy, that no freeman 
could be taxed unlefs by his own confent. Every one knows, from 
the mot authentic accounts, that in the German conftitution, from 
its earlieft date, all the people had a right to be prefent in their af- 
femblies, and affent to what bound them.—And | am well informed, 
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continues he, that at this very day no taxes can be raifed on the free 
cities of Brufflels, Antwerp, &c. without the confent of every indivi- 
dual citizen who is prefent in the aflembly.”—* To the facred, eter- 
nal, and univerfal right of giving property, even a tyrant of the 
North has been obliged to bear his teflimony. We have heard the 
refent King of Sweden publicly declare to his people, ‘* That to 
taxed by others was repugnant to the mot precious part of their 
liberty, which confifts in taxing themfelves.”—‘* To this right, fays 
he, of the nation to tax itfelf, I would have the greateft attention 
paid, becaufe | am engaged, by oath, to let my fubjects enjoy their 
liberties and privileges without any reftriction.” After thus denying 
the right, our Author proceeds. to expofe the mpolicy of raifing a re- 
venue in America againit the will of the people ; and this leads him 
to a fevere reprehention of our late meafures, and an alarming pre- 
difion of their confequences, BR. 
Art. 11. 4 Letter to a Member of Parliament, on the prefent un- 
happy Difpute between Great Britain and her Colonies, 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Walter. 1774. 

_ This Writer is an advocate for the meafures of government, though 
we hope that they who dire&t thufe meafures will not own him as 
their advocate, or avow his opinions; fome of which are ;—*‘ that 
it is fafer to enforce a doubiful, or even pernicious, meafure, than 
tamely to yield a point ;\—that ‘ when the feveral ettates of the 
kingdom have once efablifhed a law, nothing on earth fhould be 
received to controul it, till the fubjeéts, by dutiful obedience to its 
mandates, place themfelves in a fit condition hymbly to petition or 
remonftrate, as the cafe may require, in confequence of the real and 
unaffected evé/s which they have experienced, under a full execution 
of the a&t;’ or in other words, that a pernicious act of parliament 
fhould not be repealed until the people have fuffered all the evils it 
can produce :—and that ‘ to talk of a fupreme power, and {trip it 
of a right of taxation, is downright nonjenje.’ Here poor Locke, and 
all the authorities cited in-the preceding article, are, by a fingle ele- 
vation of this Gentleman’s foot, kicked out of doors.—We believe 
indeed this incivility to have been unintentional, and that the Gen- 
tleman was as ignorant of what he thus rejects, as he appears in other 


_ Inftances to be of the nature of Britith government, and the political 


hiftory and conititutions of the colonies. He goes on to aflirm, 
‘ that the fupreme power of parliament has been either exprefsly and 
directly, or tacitly and impliedly announced in every grant, charter, 
or public inftrament, iffued by the crown from the original fettlement 
of Englith piantatjons. And if, continues he, the Americans will 
produce any records in the face of this poiition, | will take upon me 
to fhew them their free and abfolute emancipation from all rettraints, 
either of King or Parliament, fairiy inicribed in legible letters on the 
back,’—Had fuch an obliging offer been made by thoie of fuflicient 
power, it would doubtlefs be accepted by the colonills, who, we 
{uppofe, among oiher ** records,” might produce the charter of Ma- 
ryland. 

This Writer, in the courfe of his Letter, often confounds the terms 
** power” and “ right.”—The following paflage difcovers that he 
alio confounds the ideas belonging to them: ‘ What 1 confider alfo, 
jays he, as ridiculous in the conduct of the Americans 1s, that they 
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fhould prefume to difpute a réght which they have not frength tg 
wreft from us. Power is very often the u/tima ratio; but to queftion 
the rights of government without the aéz/ity to engage in fuch a con- 
teft, is the perfection of folly and madnefs.’—Thefe may ferve as 
fpecimens of opinions belonging more particularly to the Writer of 
this Letter, which opinions are however intermixed with fome of the 
arguments that have been often urged againft the colonies, and not 
unfrequently anfwered. Though we do not mean to prefcribe any 
particular employment for this Gentleman, we cannot advife him to 
perfevere in writing Letters to Members of Parliament, unlefs it be for 
better ends than he will probably attain from their publication. Yh, 
Art. 12. The Intere/ts of the Merchants and Manufacturers of Great 

Britain, in the prefent Conteft with the Colonies, ftated and con- 

fidered. S8vo. 18. Cadell. 1774. 

The Author of this performanee, to balance the difadvantages 
confeffedly impofed on the colonies, by reftraints of their trade, enu- 
merates the {uppofed favours conferred on them by parliament; be- 

inning with the act for prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco in 
England or Ireland, by which he means, as we fuppofe, the a&t 12 
Car. II.—But none of the favours he mentions can, as we think, be 
juftly afcribed to a partial regard for the interefts of the colonies, 
which have always been confidered, at moft, but as fecondary to 
thofe of the parent ftate. And indeed the only true reafon for pro- 
hibiting the cultivation of tobacce in thefe kingdoms, is in the pre- 
amble of the aét itfelf declared to be, ‘* that by planting thereof, your 
Majefiy is deprived of a confiderable part of your revenue, arifing by 
cuftoms upon imported tobacco ;’’ for which reafon its cultivation has 
been likewife prohibited in France, where the government cannot be 
fuppofed to have any particular folicitude for the profperity of Vira 
ginia, &c. 


But this Writer’s principal endeavour is to prevent any interference . 
P p y 


eof the merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain, in behalf of 
the people of America, by reprefenting that ‘ the continuance of 
their trade to the colonies clearly and intirely depends upon the laws 
of England, having authority there :’—That ‘ it is their operation 
which binds the commerce of the colonies to this country, and gives 
fecurity to the property of the trader fent thither.’ 

Art. 13. 4 very jhort and candid Appeal to freeborn Britons, By 

an American. 8vo. 1s. Axtel. 1774. 

This Appeal contifts only of arguments often repeated before in 
favour of the colonies, and contains nothing which will be thought 
interefting by thofe who are even moderately acquainted with the 
prefent ftate of the American controverfy. 

Art. 14. 4 Speech never intended to be fpoken, in Anfwer to a 
Speech intended to have been fpoken, on the Bill for altering the 
Charter of the Colony of Maflachufets-Bay. 8vo. 1s. Knox. 
The Writer of this fpeech declaims with fome fpirit and plaufibi- 

lity : but when he conde/cends, or rather pretends, to reafon, we cane 

not but pity either the weakne/s, or the aduye of his faculties. —The 
fuppofed Right Reverend Author * of the * fpeech intended to have 
been fpoken’ had conceded all the rights claimed by parliament 
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ever the colonies, and oppofed only what he thought a pernicious 
exercife of thofe rights: he imputed folly to the meafures of govern- 
ment, rather than injuftice or oppreflion. His antagonift however 
has wantonly drawn the matter of right, into quettion, with a vain 
hope of proving what was already conceded: for this purpofe he 
advances, as a fundamental pofition, ‘ that by the conffitution repre- 
fentation is not neceffary to taxation.’—An affertion fo contrary to the 
letter and {pirit of numerous atts of ftate, as well as repugnant to all 
that has been written and believed of Englifh rights or of Englith go- 
vernment, would feem at leaft to require one /ubfantial proof; but 
inftead of this we find only * two confiderations;’ the firft is, that 
parliament in the times of our Saxon anceltors, from whom we boatt 
that the fpirit and form of our conftitution 7s derived, affefled and 
levied taxes before the commons fat in parliament bv reprefentation.’ 
—Anciently all Englifh freemen were admitted perfonally to parlia- 
ment, and could therefore have no need of reprefentation. By the 
fRtatute, de talliagio non concedendo, King Edward the Firft exprefsly 
declares, that ‘ no tallage or aid fhall be taken or levied by us or our 
heirs in our realm, without the good will and affent of the arch- 
bifhops, bifhops, earls, barons, knights, burgeffes, and other freemen 
of the land.’ ‘There are various other ftatutes alfo which make the 
confent of the fubjeéts in general neceflary to authorife taxation; and 
this confent can only be given either in per/on or by reprefentation; and 
the latter method, for convenience, was at length conitantly fubftituted 
for the former. In all times therefore the right of con/ent has re- 
mained : but could it even be proved, that there has been a time in 
which the people have had no fhare in the powers of legiflation and 
taxation, they muft then have lived under a form of government, very 
different from that which has fince been the doaf and felicity of Eng- 
lifhmen, and it muft therefore be very abfurd to conclude any thing 
concerning the nature of our prefent conftitution from practices pre- 
vailing before this conftitution was formed or eftablifhed. His ‘ fe- 
cond confideration is, that there are more fubjects unreprefented in 
England and yet taxed, than there are inhabitants in Britifh Ame- 
rica.’ —The right of voting at the choice of reprefentatives belonged 
toevery Englifh freeman until the reign of Henry the Sixth, and its 
re(triction at that time, was a departure from the fpirit of our free 
government. The right has however always exifted, though not in 
an equal divifion ; (which indeed is not poflible) and thofe who 
have ceafed to exercife the right, have by the conititution been con> 
fidered as enjoying a virtual reprefentation; from which they have 
derived a real fecurity ; being afiected by no law or tax which does 


- not equally bind the reprefentatives and their electors alfo: and this 


is a circumftance of great importance, becaufe as Sidney has obferved, 
* the hazard of being ruined by thofe who muft perifh with us is not 
fo much to be feared, as by thofe who may enrich and ftrengthen 
themfelves by our deftruction.’ The people of America therefore, 
whilft taxed by partial laws, and wholly deprived of aH reprefenta- 
tion, confider their cafe as very different from that of another people, 
who enjoy that privilege, under the fingle defect of having it un- 
equally fhared among them: and they particularly complain, that 
whilft every fubje& poffefling ri’ property in Great Britain, of 
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the yearly value of forty fhillings, enjoys the right of voting fop 
reprefentatives, there are three hundred thoufand American free- 
holders, poffefling fimilar qualifications, who have not altogether a 
fingle fuffrage for a fingle reprefentative. 

After denying the exiftence of reprefentation, our Author very coa- 
Sifently affirms, ‘ that the parliament is colleétively the reprefentative 
of the Britith empire ;’ and as a fecond fundamental pofition main- 
tains, ‘ that the Americans are reprefented’ therein. Wad he indeed 
proved an affertion fo contrary to truth and common {fenfe, it might 
have been neceflary to revive the laws againt witchcraft. But on 
examination, his proofs do not appear the refult of any fupernatural 
aid: indeed they hardly difcover the affiftance of reafon: though he 
has alleged one ‘ authority (as he fays) inferior only to divine revela- 
tion :’ and this is an expreffion in ‘ the petition or fupplication of 
parliament to Queen Mary in 1554 ;’ wherein they fpeak of them- 
felves as ‘ reprefenting the whole body of the realm of Eugland and do- 
minions of the fame ;’ which realm and dominions have been com- 
monly defcribed in the A@a Regia of thofe and fubfequent times, as 
-confifting of * our kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, and town of 
Berwick upon Tweed, all of which then actually fent reprefenta- 
tives to parliament. We think therefore that a man cannot be faid 
to reafon, who, becaufe parliament in 1554 was confidered as repre- 
feniing places which were actually reprefented therein, concludes 
from thence, that the fame parliament intended to declare themfelves 
the reprefentatives of America, which they actually did not reprefent, 
and which was not even inhabited by a fingle fubjeét of the crown: 
and yet this is the only pretended proof to fupport the fundamental 
aifertion in queftion: and fo well is he fatisfied with it, that he ex- 
ultingly expatiates on the glaring ab/urdity of contending that, ¢ it is 
the criterion of Britifh liberty to be taxed by parliament,’ and is 
tyranny in that parliament to tax the Americans;’ though a little 


attention to the relations oj things, might probably have difcovered to 


a reafonable man, that the very circumftances which make it fafe and 
defirable for the people of Great Britain to be taxed by parliament, 
make it unfafe and grievous for another people to be taxed by that 
parliament. The commons of Great Britain in impofing taxes 
within the realm, grant what they and their conitituents maft pay. 
But in taxing the people of France, they would grant the property of 
others and make gifts which coft nothing either to themfelves or 
their conitituerts: and in taxing the people of America, they not 
only grant fupplies of which they pay no part, but have the adéi- 
tional fatisfa¢tion of thereby /avimg their own money and that of 
their conftituents. In a proteit againit the repeal of the ftamp att, 
figned by thirty three of the lords, it is declared to be ‘ the indifpen- 
fable duty of parliament to tax the colonies in order to eae the geatry 
and people of Great Britain.’ It has therefore been feared that under 
fuch convictions of the duty of parliament, the love of ea/ fo natural 
to ‘ the gentry,’ might in fome future age operate fo as to render the 
people of America uaca/y, if they thould patiently fubmit to the exer- 

cife of parliamentary taxation. 
In defence of the fuppofed expediency of the late meafures which 
now threaten us with alarming confequences, our Author offers very 
little ; indeed at one /wcid interval he feems to condemn chen de- 
claring 
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claring ‘ ex pof fao ads of parliament’ to be ‘ dangerous in civil, 
and tyrannical in criminal queftions :’ and propofing that ‘ inftead of 
pailiing empty unavailing declarations of the rights of parliament, 
and conitituting ourfelves judges in our own caufe,’ we fhould * try 
the right like men,’ by fubmitting the difpute to ‘ be judged by the 
fages of the law—the twelve Judges of England; and that “ in the 
mean time every hoftile, every penal proceeding againft America 
may be ftopped, and mercy, like the dew from heaven, may fall on 
the heads of the deluded and mifguided Coloniits; in whom the love 
of liberty, and their natale /olum cannot be an unpardonable offence 
in the fight of Englithmen,’ 

Art. 15. Great Britain’s Right to tax the Colonies placed in the 

chareft Light, by a Swifs. 8vo. is. Davenhill. 

This Swifs is an advocate for the people of America, chiefly on 
grounds which have been before trodden by others. 

Art. 16. A Letter from a Virginian to the Members of the Congrefs, 
Sc. Bofton printed. London reprinted. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 
Our Virginian appears to have made an effort to diffuade the mem- 

bers of the Congrefs from adopting the non importation and non- 
exportation agreements ; but as they have difregarded his arguments, 
and as his performance contains nothing new or important to the 
people of Great Britain, we think the republication of it here was 
unfeafonable. 

Art. 17. Thoughts of a Traveller upon our American Di/putes. 

8vo. 1s. Ridley. 

This pamphlet confifts of letters lately printed in the Public Ad- 
vertifer, and contains fome good, together with fome inconfiftent, 
obfervations, a.) 

Other Pot1ttricat. Publications. : 

Art. 18. Pieces firft publifhed in the Public Advertifer.—Sketch 

of the prefent Reign, &c, &c. 8vo, 18. 6d. Kearfly. 1774. 
Thefe papers exhibit, firlt, a moft unpleafing, and even frightful 

whale-lalete portrait of that court demon, by whom, it is afferted, 

the adminiftration of our public affairs hath been uniformly directed, 
whether openly or fecretly, ever fince the commencement of the preient 
reign.—With this alarming piece is given, as its companion, an 

Oriental Tale. From the tate our attention is diverted to the Portrait of 

a modern Orator ;—a caricature of Lord Chatham. In the rear of the 

difguitful group we have a lively fketch of the famous Bolingbroke ; 

whofe pernicious maxims are pointed out as the primary faurce of 
that dangerous itream of politics on which government hath unhap- 
pily embarked, and greatly hazarded, the national welfare. 

The concealed Author of thefe four pieces writcs with an air of 


intelligence, and information, fuperior to the generality of news- 


paper politicians: with whom, however, it is certain, the belt pens 
of this country are frequently affociated. In invective he is free, in 
afflumptions bold, in reprefentations p!aufible, in conclufions def{pe- 
rate: for although he finally admits ‘ that there are itili, 19 our con- 
titution, remedies for all the diforders of the ftate,’ yet he clogs this 
conceflion with a defponding kind of 7f, which at once dafhes from 


Our lips the cup of comfort he had prefented us with; ‘ #f, fays he, 
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there were but beads and hearts to apply them:* but, alas! he adds, 
* you will wait long enough before any hope of fuch an application 
ceafes to be treated, in theory and pra¢tice, as an Utopian chimera :— 
at leaft. according to all appearances, hitherto, of the Presenr 
REIGN,” 

Although we have by no means fo bad an opinion of the prefent 
fituation of ** poor Old England,” as this warm though {fenfible 
Writer feems to have conceived, yet we think his pieces deferve to 
be read with attention, by all parties. Me traces, from the out-fet, 
the whole courfe of the Favourire’s conduct, marks his footfteps, 
and infifts that the line of his progrefs leads in full and obvious di- 
rection, to the national ruin. 

Our fanguine Author has fome ftriking obfervations on the con- 
duct of government, with refpect to the prefent difputes with the co- 
lonies ; and he totally condemns it, in every inftance. _ 

He is no lefs fevere on the Quebec bill, which he reprobates as a 
meafure moft injudicious, unconftitutional, wanecefary, and alarm- 
ing ; as affording a * prefumptive proof of that ftrain of complai- 
fance to the French court, of which the cabinet has been, with too 
much appearance of reafon, accufed, from the very firft of this reign.’ 
And this complaifance he refolves into the influence of Bolingbroke’s — 
counfels in the court of the late Prince of Wales. —Of the juitice of 
this laft charge, thofe are the beft judges who were intimate in the 
cabinet of Carlton Houfe: and whether or not this animated Writer 
was of that number, is beft known to himfelf.—Perhaps he ranks 
with the outs; and, indeed, fuch an air of pique, and perfonal en- 
mity prevails throughout thefe pieces, as may induce many Readers 
to refolve the whole of our Author’s public reprefentations into pri- 


"wate refentment. 


Art. 19. 4n impartial Review of the Proceedings of the late Houfe 
of Commons. Wherein the Characters, Views, Principles, and 
Abilities of the principal Leaders in Adminiftration, and of their 
Opponents, are fairly ftated. By one of the late Barons of the 
Cinque Ports. 1zmo. 2s. 6d. Witts. 1774. 

Black and all black !—-* The plan of the Author was not to eluci- 
date, in this effay, all the atts of the legiflature, in a retrofpect of 
fix years. We have ftated the molt g/aring acts, and the moft ad- 
firudtive of the liberty of the fubje@ ; with the opinion of the few honeft 
men who oppofed, to no purpofe, all the wretched meafures of a 
profligate majority.’—Wel! faid, brother Reviewer, of the Cinque- 
ports! at’em, Heart of Oak! fhew the rogues not a grain of mercy : 
efpecially as they are all dead, and there is no danger in trouncing 
the dogs. yi ; 

One thing, however, puzzles our patriotic brother ;—* it is fur- 
prifing, fays he, that a parliament fo notorioufly venal, has given its 
fanétion to make perpetual Mr. Grenville’s bill, which will leffen 
the minifteria] influence in contefted elections, and determine with- 
out injuftice and partiality, the rights of the reprefentatives and their 
conilituents.’ 

Sure enough, fuch inconfiftency in fo ‘ corrupt and unprincipled a 
body,’ is fufficient to poze any honeft well-meaning Reviewer, 
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whether a baron of the Cinque-ports with our Author, or garreteer 

of Grubftreet with the monthly critics ! 

“* Ye vile pack of vagabonds, what do ye mean ?” 

Our Author tells us, in his concluding paragraph, that ‘ during 
two fucceflive parliaments, he had the happinefs to merit, by a con- 
{tant attention to his duty, the efteem of his conftituents.” We take 
it for granted, if he fat in the laft parliaments, that he was one of 
thofe who oppofed, to ‘ uo purpofé, the wretched meafures of a pro- 
fligate majority.’ 

The accounts here given of the charaGers, views, and principles 
of the leading members, are but flight fketches, and muft prove very 
unfatisfa€tory to the inquifitiye Reader, 

Art. 20. A full and clear Proof that the Spaniards can have ne 
Claim to Balambangan, By Alexander Dalrymple. 8vo. 16. 
Nourfe. 17746 
Balambangan is a fmall ifland in the Eaft Indies, fituated at the 

north point of Borneo, and lately belonging to the King of Sooloo ; 

who, in 1762, made a ceflion of it to the Englifh. In 1763, Mr. 

Dalrymple took poffeffion of it for the Eaft India Company, and 

hoifted the Britifh flag. Since that event, a proper force was fent 

over, and a regular fettlement® made on the ifland, under the di- 

rection of Mr. Harbord, one of the council of Bencoolen, who was 

appointed governor. This gave fufficient umbrage to the Spaniards 
and Dutch, who are, with reafon, extremely jealous of our fixing 

a trading ftation fo near to the Philipinas and Moluccas; and ace 

cordingly our late adviees from that part of the world inform us, 

that the Spanifh governor of Manilla hath peremptorily required the 

Englifh to evacuate the ifland. Withthis demand Mr. Harbord did 

not think proper immediately to comply ; and, when the intelligence 

came away, was preparing to defend himfelf: though with little pro- 

{pect of fuccefs, againft fo fuperior a force. 

Whether this event will open a breach between the two crowns, 
will hereafter be feen. In the mean time, Mr. Dalrymple, who well 
underitands the fubje&t, and is one of the beft geographers of the 
age, infifts that, according tothe treaty of Munfter, in 1648 +, the 
Spaniards have no right to extend their Eaft Indian navigation farther 
than they had a¢ shat time carried it: confequently that they can have 
no claim to Balambangan.—If this caufe were 'to be determined ia 
Weftminfter-Hall, there is no doubt but the King of Spain would, 
after a due courfe of demur and formality, be caft; but as it will pro- 
bably be ¢ried on the fpot, and in a more fummary way, the event is 
not altogether fo certain. 

With refpeét to the émportance of an ecftablifhment at Balambangan, 
to the Eaft India Company, our Readers may confult Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s Plan for extending the Commerce of this Kingdom, Sc. publifhed 





 * Balambangan was, before the Englith took poffeffion of it, un- 
inhabited, 

+ The only treaty fubfifting between the Englifh and Spaniards, 
which explains and regulates the rights and limits of the latter, in 
the Eaft Indies. ‘i . 
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eas about two years ago; in which is a particular defcription of this 
ifland, its fituation, harbours, natural produétions, &c. &c. 
POETICAL. 
Art. 21. Ode on the Inflitution of a Society in Liverpool, for the 

Encouragement of Defigning, Drawing, Painting, Se. Read before 

the Society, Dec. 13, 1773. 4to, Liverpool printed. No men- 

tion of any Bookfeller there, or in London. 1774. 

The liberal f{pirit of commerce, aflociated with religious and phi- 
lofophic freedom, has ever been propitious to arts and letters. Where 
thofe principles have flourifhed, the fciences that adorn humanity 
have flourithed too, and in no part, we will venture to fay, of our 
immenfe commercial dominions have they been more warmly culti- 
vated, than in the large and opulent town of Liverpool, and its pre- 
cincts. The recent inftitution, in honour of which this little poem 
was written, is, among many others that thefe polifhed people have 
given us, an initance of the truth of this obfervation. 

As the poet’s object was principally to extol the imitative art, for 
the promoting of which the Liverpool Society was inftituted, he po- 
litely places it upon an equality with his own, though the former is, 

: undoubtedly, in many refpects, inferior to the latter : 
¥ | Hers is the glowing bold defign, 
The juit and Jeffening perfpective ; 
The beauties of the waving line, 
And all the pencil’s power can give; 
Tis true the bard’s harmonious tongue 
May draw the land{cape bright and ftrong ; 
Deicribe the thundering {cenes of war, 
The crefted helm, the rattling car, 
The generous thirft of praife infpire, 
And kindle Virtue’s facred fire ; 
Yet itill may Painting’s glowing hand 
An equal fhare of praife command, 
In every province cliim her mingled part, 
The wondering fenfe to charm, or moralize the heart. 
The comparifon of Painting, in its operations, with Mufic is very 
pretty and ingenious : 
v When juft degrees of fhade and light 
: Contend in fweeteft harmony, 
Then burfts upon the raptur’d fight 
The filent mufic of the eye. 
Bold as the bafe’s deeper found, 
We trace the well imagin’d ground ; 
Next in the varying fcenes behind, 
The fweet melodious tenor find ; 
; And as the foftening notes decay, 
if | The diftant profpects fade away : 
| Their aid if mingling colours give, 
| i ) To bid the mimic land{cape live, 
| The vifual concert breaks upon the eyes 
With every different charm which Mafic’s hand fupplies. — 
The two concluding ftanzas are perfectly well appropriated, 1n- 
terefting, and elegant. 7. 
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Art. 22. Poems, by Robert Ferguflon, tamo. 25, 6d, 
Edinburgh printed, fold by Murray in London, 

Mr. Ferguffon’s mufe appears in the different characters of a Lady 
of Quality and a Scotch Moggy. In the former the is fometimes to- 
Jerably graceful ; as in ftanzas againit repining at Fortune, for in- 
ftance : 


Can he who on the tide of Fortune fails, 

More pleafure from the fweets of Nature fhare ? 
Do zephyrs waft him more ambrofial gales, 

Or do his groves a gayer livery wear? 


To me the heav’ns unveil as pure a fky, 
To me the flow’rs as rich a bloom difclofe ; 
The morning beams are radiant to my eye, 
And darknefs guides me to as fweet repofe. 


But take her upon the whole, and fhe is more in nature when fhe 
is lilting o'er the Lea. 
Art. 23. The Matron; an Elegy. 4to. 6d. Johnfon. 
A tribute of gratitude to the memory of a kind adopting parent ; 
A wretched orphan caught her pitying eye, 
Mid chilling wants fhe heard its little moan ; 
Snatch’d to herfelf, the bade its forrows fly, 
Its forrows foftening, fhe forgot her own. 


She led me oft through meads with bloffoms gay, 
Each flow’r to name fhe taught my infant tongue; 
And cull’d the varied blooms that blufhing May, 
Or earlier Spring on trembling tendrils hung. 


The reft of this fhort poem is much in the fame ftyle; in which 
there.appears a fimplicity, diftinguifhed more by truth than by ele- 
gance. 

Art. 24. Poems on feveral Occafiens. By John Bennet, a Joure 
neyman Shoemaker. 8vo, zs. 6d, Evans, 1774. 

We are pleafed to fee fuch a comfortable number of fubfcribers 
prefixed to honeft John’s poems. Particularly, as, unlike the reft of 
the Crifpinian fraternity, he feems to have a fenfe of virtue and re- 
ligion ; to {piritualize his profeflion, and to be working at his lat, 
and thinking of his end. 

Art. 25. The Stage of Arijlophanes. ato. 1s. Setchell. 1774. 

An infignificant account of the fummer-actors at Foote’s theatre, 
in the Haymarket. 

Art. 26. Poems written by William Shakefpeare. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Evans. 1774. 

If there be any thing more in this volume than was contained in 
the edition formerly publithed by Theobald, it does not immediately 
occur to us. For the authenticity of the poems, perhaps, we have 
little more to depend upon than internal evidence. ‘Tradition, and 
- even publication under a name are uncertain grounds for appropria- 
tions of this kind. For the boakfellers in Ben Johnfon’s time were 
as little {crupulous about the veracity of a title-page, as their fuc- 
ceflors were in the days of Addifon aud Pope. However, though 

every 
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jar’ very thing here may not belong to Shakefpeare, there is, evidently, 
much from his hand: 
In Praife of bis Miftrefs, though black, 
Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with difdain, 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 
And truly not the morning fun of heav’n 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the Eaft ; 
Nor that full ftar, that ufhers in the even, 
Doth half that glory to the fober Wek ; 
As thofe two mourning eyes become thy face, &c. ?) 
| The filiation of thefe lines admits of no quettion. L 
| DRAMATIC, ’ 
Art. 27. Tie Patriot King; or, Irifb Chief: A Tragedy. Per- 
formed at the Theatre in Smock-Alley, Dublin. By Francis Dobbs, 
_.? 8vo. 18. 6d. Bew. 1774 
From a fhort advertifement prefixed to this Hibernian tragedy, it 
appears that the Author’s production has already been reviewed by 
Mefirs. Garrick aud Colman, who feverally pronounced ig unfit for 

. reprefentation on their refpective theatres. It has, however, fince 

| been performed at the playhoufe in Dublin, as mentioned in the title ; 

but, as it fhould feem, with no great fuccefs, as the Writer flatters 
himfelf that ‘ he has much improved his play fince that period.’ 

: What merit it might have boafted, antecedent to that period, the 
abovementioned obdurate managers alone can determine; but we, 
who only fee it in its prefent ftate, cannot but concur with the Au- 
thor in declaring that ‘ his play has, without doubt, a thoufand im- 
perfections, and perhaps a much greater number than are fufficient 

gto juftify its rejection from the theatres of ae and Drury- 
** * Lane.’ 2 art 
Art. 28. Airs, Duets, Choruffes, Fc. in the new Mafque called, 
The Druids. As performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
The words chiefly taken from Ben Johnfon; the Mufic compofed 
by Mr. Fifher. 8vo. 6d. Evans. 1774 
The title of ma/que, and the venerable name of Ben ‘Foba/on, are 
» miferably proftituted in this dull farrago of nonfenfe, this motley 
¢ *-? mixture of Venus and Shepherdefs, Harlequin and Druid, in which 
the old bard no longer retains the dignity of an Englifh minftrel, but 
is robbed of his vigour in order to qualify him for the operatical iz- 
terfperfion of a pantomime. 
e Art. 29. 4 new Interlude called, The Election. As it is per 
is formed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 6d. Griffin. 
‘ The following ¢rife (fays the prefatory advertifement) is the 
roduction of an hafty hour.” In an ill hour, alas, was this trifle 
roduced! for we cannot proceed in the words of the advertifement 
to declare that it is ‘ evidently calculated to amufe at this jundure.’ 

i | At no juncture could this dull interlude be amufzg, the Author hav- 

uu | ing contrived to unite the oppcfite qualities of tedioufnefs and bre- 

vity. The conclufion has the chief merit ; not only that it is the 
conclufion, but becaufe there is —_ pleafantry in the idea of chair- 
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ing the member patriotically sincina (like many patriots FaRcis 

CaLLY /peaking) to his conttituents. 

Art. 30. The Cobler; or, a Wife of Ten Thoufand: A Ballad 
Opera, in Two Aéts. As performed at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane. 8vo. 18. Becket. 1774. 

If the French piece, from which the prefent is faid to be taken, is | 
he / 
( 
+ 


in ftyle and conftruétion in any degree a model worthy of. imitation, 
, the Englith Author is doubly criminal, not only for fealthe, but for 
robbing the Spital. : Cc, 
RELIGIOUS, | 
Art. 31. Meditations and penitential Prayers, written by the ce- 
lebrated Dutchefs de la Valliere, Miftrefs of Lewis the Fourteenth 

of France, after her Recovery from a dangerous Illnefs, when fhe 

firft formed the Refolution of devoting herfelf to a religious Life. 

Tranflated from the French. With fome Account of her Life and 

Charatter, extracted from Voltaire, Sevigne, &c. By Mrs. Char- 

lotte Lennox. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d. Dodfley. 1774. 

A woman engaged in a criminal connexion fo fattering to female 
vanity as that with a royal perfenage, and turning devotee when 
foured by difappointment, as well as depreffed by ficknefs, however 
her ftory may be varnifhed.over by thofe who undertake to blazon 
‘her reformation, exhibits too natural a transfer of the warm paf- 
fions to excite much admiration, or to merit extraordinary applaufe. 
The joy over.one finner that repents, cannot extend cordially to re« 
pentance dictated by.infuperable obftru€tions to a continuance in 
fin: there being a clear diitinction between genuine virtue, and vir- 
tue engrafted upon neceflity. La Valliere was certainly conf{cious of 
the ftlate of her own mind, when fhe penned the following ejacu- 
lations : : 

‘ Suffer me not fo fatally.to deceive myfelf, as to think I am 
thoroughly converted, when indeed i have only changed the fins of 
fenfe for thofe of the mind ; a prophane and fenfual life, whofe foftet 
pleafures were embittered by remorfe; whofe brighteft fcenes were 
clouded by my reflections on the crimes that purchafed them; fora 
life in which, unperceived by myfelf, I am continually gratifying my 
prefent predominant paflions, while felf-love daily holds up a flat- 
tering mirror to my eyes, and reprefents all my actions virtuous, be- 
caufe they are no longer flagrantly wicked.’ 

Thefe Meditations are chiefly conceived in the ftyle of the Pfalms, 
and may perhaps be read with fatisfaction by thofe who indulge the 
peculiar fervors with which the mind is animated by monaftic exercifes. 


MiscELLANEOUS N, 
Art. 32. Seed? Fables fram Gulifian, or the Bed of Rofes, tranf- 
lated from the original Perfian of Sadi. By Stephen Sulivan, Efq; 

1zmo. 2s. 6d. Ridley. 1774. 

Though we have read thefe Fables with attention, we have met 
with nothing particularly ftriking, either in the delineation of cha- 
raéter or in the deduction of moral. They have, in general, a political 
tendency, recommending juftice and humanity to princes, which, in 


the regions of the Eaft, can never be too much inculcated, : le 
rt. 
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hos Art. 33. Rules for the French Genders. By Nicholas Salomon, 
+ -# Author of the French Teacher’s Affiftant ; and Matter of the Aca- 
demy, Ked-Lion-ftreet, Clerkenwell. 8vo. 6d, Richardfon and 

Urquhart. 

The diftinctions under which the genders are here claffed, appear 
to be clear and fatisfactory ; they feem to be the refult of experience 
and practice; and their concifenefs will be an additional recom- 

' mendation. 
- dArt. 34. The Sentimental Spouter ; or young Actor’s Companion. * 

Containing J. a Treatife on’ Oratory in general, and Theatrical 

Acquirements in particular. If. A Colleétion of the moft cele- 

brated Scenes, Speeches, and Soliloquies, &c. &c. 12m0. 1s. 6d, 

Wheble. 1774. 

, For the information of our country Readers we mutt obferve, that 
the {pouters are in general the journeymen and apprentices of barbers, 
taylors, and other crafts, who, to the grief of their matters and pa- 

rents, meet once a week to guzzle porter and imitate the fpeeches 

and attitudes of that wicked wight, Garrick, who has done more 
miichief than the king of Pruflia.—What a /entimental {pouter is, we 

are unable to difcover: as to this publication, the title-page gives a 

& fufficient account of the contents of the book, and its nonfenfe, of the 
abilities of the Author. Le, 

Art. 35- 4 Letter to the Author of the Propofal for the Eftablifh- 

ment of public Examinations. Cam bridge printed. 8vo. 6d, 

Sold by CrowderinLondon. 1774. 

Againft the Propofal; but ferioufly and candidly written, on the 

principles of prudence and caution. Our opinion of Dr, Jebb’s 

fcheme may be feen in our lait Review, p. 402. 

Art. 36. 4n Obfervation on the Defign of eftablifhing annual 

Examinations at Cambridge. 4to. 16 pages. Not fold. 
Strenuouflly oppofes the plan for annual examinations. The 

Author’s brief ftate of facts, and train of reafoning upon them, lead 

to this conclufive obfervation: ‘ that the bufinefs of education, both 


of government and inftruétion, is conduéted with more fuccefs, as it 


has been conducted -for fome ages, under the domeftic difcipline of 
each college, than it could be under the direétion of the fenate.” In 
this opinion he agrees with the writer of the preceding tract. Our 
Obferver adds, ‘ it is fufficient, that the exercifes, the examinations, 
f and the petitions, for degrees, are all referred by our laws and cuf- 
1 toms to the whole body; but the private difcipline of colleges has 
much more influence than all thefe.’ 

. Art. 37. The Grecian Hiflory, from the earlichk State to the 
Death of Alexander the Great. By Dr. Goldfmith. . 8vo, 

| 2 Vols. tos. Rivington, &c. 1774. 
| The advertifement prefixed to this abitraét of the Hiftory of Ancient 
if Greece, informs us, that ‘ the applaufe beltowed on the Reman Hiffory, 
aii written by Dr. G. induced that gentleman to complete his plan, by 
wins 2. writing a Hiftory of Greece ;’ that ‘ the work was printed off when 
ie the republic of letters was deprived of one of its brighteft orna- 
qents ;’ and that ‘ fince the Author’s deceafe, it has been perufed 
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by feveral of his learned friends, who are of opinion, that it has an 

equal claim to that approbation which the Roman Hittory teceived 

from the public.’ 

Our opinion of the merit of Dr. G.’s Roman Hiftory was given, at 
large, in our 41ft volume, p. 183—196; and to that article we refer 
the Reader, who wifhes to know our thoughts of the Dr.’s qualifica- 
tions for compilements of this kind.——Sorry we are that we yet fee 
no reafon to recall the reflection with which we concluded the ace 
count of the Roman Hiltory, viz. ‘* What can be more mortifying 
than to fee a good poet degenerate into a bad compiler of hiltorical 
epitomes.” M. Rev. for Sept, 1769. 

Dr. G. feems to have candidly acquiefced in the propricty of the 
foregoing reflection; as may be fairly concluded from the glance 
which he pleafantly caft at his compiling employment, in his ReTa- 
LIATION, publifhed immediately after his deceafe, 

Art. 38. dn <Addre/s to the Public: occalioned by the very ex- 
traordinary Behaviour of the Mayor and Corporation of Southamp- 
ton, the Recorder, the Town-Clerk, John Mifling, Efq; Barritter 
at Law, and other Gentlemen, &c. By William Andrews, Attors 
ney at Law. 4to. 138. Beecroft, &c. 

The public is very little concerned in the fubject of this addrefs, 
which relates to certain manauvres, and perfonal differences; which 
o¢curred in the time of the late election at Southampton. 

Art. 395 4 few Odbfervations on Mr. Andrews’s Addre/s to the 
Public ; and fome Reflections on the Ze# propofed, and other Pros 
ceedings, &c. By a Gentleman of the Town of Southampton. 
4to. Od... Beecroft. 

Written in a manner becoming the charaéer which the Author 
aflumes :— moderate, candid, decent. 

Art. 40. Jdeal Trifles, publifhed by a Lady. 8vo. 3s. Boofey. 

1774+ 

We have been many times deceived by title-pages, but this is ho- 
neft and juft. The deception lies not there; but in a new artifice of 
perfuading the Reader, and making him verily believe, through half 
a fcore of preliminary pages, that he is to meet with fome fubitantial 
fare at a wholefome meal of reafon and philofophy ; when, all on & 
fudden, inftead of being feated at fo defirable a board, he is ufher- 
ed into a roomful of romantic girls, Almiras, Eudocias, Hypatias, 
and Sir Harrys, and tormented with a moit difmal and tragical -love, 


tale. Lb ; 
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To th AUTHORS of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, Rygate, Nov. 30, 1774. 
| vee eafily believe what your Correfpondent afhrms *, ‘That 
there are fome flave-holders who have a little humanity left: and 
that the Georgian laws fell the bleod of one flave only to each matter, 
and prefcribe the inftruments wherewith he is to torture the reit, 


* Rev. O&. p. 324. 
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What is ftill the general fpirit of American flave-holders, is obs 
ferved in a letter from Philadelphia now before me. ‘ As a farther 
inftance of the inhumanity with which the poor negroes are treated, I 
‘will add two advertifements publifhed in the public papers, one of Vir- 
ginia, the other of North-Carolina. From the Williamfburg Gazette, 

* Run away on the tenth inftant, a lufty negroe, named Bob,_—~ 
The faid fellow is outlawed, and I will give ten pounds reward for 
his head fevered from his body, and forty fhillings if brought alive,’ 

From one of the Nerth-Carolina news -papers, 

© Ran away laft November from the fubfcriber, a negroe fellow, 
named. Zeb; aged 36. As heis outlawed, I will pay twenty peunds 
currency to any perfon who fhall produce his head fevered from his 
body, and five pounds if brought home alive. JOHN MOSELY,’ 

I am, Gentlemen, your very humble fervant, 
JOHN WESLEY, 





*,* An anonymous, but very refpectful letter has been received, 
in defence of Dr. Rowley +, the writer of which has miftakenly pre- 
famed on a late inftance of ‘‘ interpofition in the fate of Authors.” 
He might have obferved, that the interpoftion to which he reférs, | 
came not from an wxknown quarter, and that, in the inftance alluded 
to, we were, in fome fenfe, only giving place to the prote# of one of 
eur own body. This, therefore, cannot be urged as a precedent for 
the admiflion of every covert defence of publications that have dn- 
dergone the cenfure of the Review; the confequences of which are 
Suficiently obvious: appeals of this kind would flow in, fo plenti- 
fully, from the numerous tribe of diffatisfied authors, that the whole 
compafs of our Journal would:be too narrow to contain them. 

Once for all, therefore, we give notice, that no remon/irance will be 
regarded, unlefs figned with the name of the writer; nor unlefs fuch 
writer fhall alfo make it appear, that he hath juf and reaz/onable caufe 
of complaint : in which cafe, we fhall ever be ready to act as candour 
and juftice require. Where complaints are well-founded, redrefs | 
may be expecied; if groundle/s, the }uDGMENT given will be frength- 
ened and ratified : and, confequently, the credit of the cour Tr will be 
the more firmly eftablifhed. , 

In the mean time, with refpe& to the letter before us, on the fub- 
ject of Dr. Rowley’s impeachment of Dr. Hunter, we have no doubt 
that it is written, as the Author declares, to exprefs the gratitude of 


_ fa man who has experienced the effects of Dr. Rowley’s fkill, We are’ 
~ by no means difpofed to queftion the truth of his affertion, that the 


Doétor is well qualified for ufefulnefs in his profeffion ; and if (as 
our Correfpondent affures us) he ‘‘ is daily doing good to perfons 
who could otherwife have no relief,” we fincerely rejoice that there 
is fuch a perfon as Dr. Rowley in the world. ) 


— 





+ Vid. account of Dr. Rowley’s Letter to Dr. Hunter, in our lak 
Review. . 





ERRATUM in our laf: 
P. 397, line 25, for * they ¢wo,’ read * they #00.’ 








